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Literary Dupplement. 


LONDON: NOVEMBER 21, 1891. 


BOOKS. 
fee 
M. SCHERER ON ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

ENGLISH readers owe Mr. Saintsbury thanks for the few 
richly laden sheaves he has gained from M. Scherer’s extensive 
field of criticism. It is well to see our great authors as an 
intelligent foreign critic sees them, and it is both pleasant and 
useful when the writer’s knowledge of his subject is as pro- 
found as his sympathy. Whether we agree or not with the 
judgments of M. Scherer, it is impossible to attribute them 
either to ignorance or to prejudice. He is at once thoughtful 
and enthusiastic, and had the advantage, the translator says, 
of knowing the literatures and languages of England and 
Germany “very nearly as well as he knew French, and was 
even more thoroughly at home with them.” 

Literature was not? the critic’s original calling. From the 
age of fifteen to the age of forty-five, his studies were given to 
theology, and his appearance to the end of life must have been 
that of a cleric,as he was mistaken a few years ago in a 
London drawing-room for a Scotch clergyman. From the 
introduction we learn that M. Scherer’s mother was an 
Englishwoman; that he married early; was ordained in 1840; 
“preached and wrote hymns with much unction;” was 
appointed a Professor in the Ecole Libre de Théologie at 
Geneva; became less and less orthodox, and at the end of 
fifteen years suffered, to use his own expression with regard 
to George Eliot, a “complete theological shipwreck.” The 
result was what, in Mr. Saintsbury’s judgment, it was certain 
to be in the case of an inquiring spirit, impatient of compro- 
mise, rejecting the idea of the Church “as the supernaturally 
appointed depository of supernatural truth, and insisting 
generally that the supernatural shall allow itself to be treated 
as if it were not supernatural.” Mr. Saintsbury has previously 
said that M. Scherer’s Protestantism was solidly and solely 
founded on the Bible, and would therefore seem to affirm that 
a faith so founded must result in the rejection of all Christian 
belief in the case of an inquiring spirit, a conclusion not only 
unreasonable but unhistorical. 

Mr. Saintsbury does not dwell upon the long period of the 
critie’s life in which he accepted and proclaimed the 
Christianity of the New Testament; but he observes that, 
if we forget that he was a man who took refuge in a different 
employment from that to which he had at first given himself, 
“many points in M. Scherer’s attitude both to politics and to 
literature—his two interests thenceforward—will remain dark 
tous.” Asa journalist he was very active, wrote constantly for 
the Temps, and contributed articles (the translator thinks, in 
English) to the Daily News on French politics. During the 
German occupation, he is said to have discharged to admira- 
tion the hateful duty of administering the affairs of Versailles, 
and afterwards “ became a life Senator, and retained the posi- 
tion till his death.” M. Scherer always declared himself a 
Republican, but he was disgusted more and more as time went 
on with the results of universal suffrage, and “ published some 
positive jeremiads on the subject.” His critical essays have 
never been popular in France, and he is chiefly known in 
England from the praise awarded him by Matthew Arnold. 
How much that praise is deserved, this admirably translated 
Volume will prove. Mr. Saintsbury, himself a vigorous critic 
with strong and well-maintained judgments, never writes 
what is not worth reading, and his comments on M. Scherer, 
barring the hateful use of French words by which they are 
deformed, supply a luminous and agreeable introduction to 
the twelve essays selected for translation. 

Three of these essays are devoted to George Eliot, for whom 
M. Scherer’s admiration is profound. In the article on Silas 

Murner—in our judgment, the most artistic although not the 
most attractive of the author’s works—the critic notes the 
efforts made by modern writers to gain “ customers ” through 
the aid of eccentricity. “ After a certain period,” said Warton, 
“in every country and in every language, men grow weary of 
the natural, and search after the singular.” M. Scherer sees 
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this defect “in the cunningly balanced antitheses of Macaulay, 
in the artistic paradoxes of Ruskin, in the intolerable jargon 
of Carlyle,” and most of all in the modern English novel. Had 
he written thus in 1891, his remarks, so far as fiction is con- 
cerned, would have been even more applicable than they were 
thirty years ago. The effort to say fine things and to make a 
commonplace statement in involved language, is infecting our 
ablest writers, and the youthful novelist or versemaker whose 
obscurity demands a commentator considers that he has 
achieved a conquest. It is large praise indeed from a country- 
man of George Sand, that he should write of George Eliot as 
“inferior to no one of her sex, except Madame de Staél, in 
depth, brilliancy, and flexibility of genius.” But M. Scherer 
is not blind to her defects, and in Middlemarch and Daniel 
Deronda he discovers that she too had caught the trick of the 
period, condensing her expression to the point of obscurity, 
and falling into a mixture of abstract ideas and minutely 
detailed images in which it is hard to seize the thought. “One 
would gladly cry out to her,” he exclaims, “ Pray what on 
earth are you thinking of ? Why so many efforts when what 
is wanted is just the contrary—straightforward language ? ” 
In her earlier works, George Eliot is free from this defect, 
and in Adam Bede, which M. Scherer considers her master- 
piece, “readers passed’from the heated atmosphere of an 
opera-house to the freshness of a country morning. ..... 
It was felt that the author had told her tale after the manner 
of the old bards, without listening to her own voice, without 
self-consciousness, and as it were yielding to the Muse who 
presides over immortal creations. What a joy for those who 
possessed taste and soul, to find at last an artist who was 
thoroughly sincere !” 

We do not know why M. Scherer finds it impossible to read 
Adam Bede without thinking of Jane Eyre, and when he 
asserts that after writing that novel, Charlotte Bronté merely 
repeated herself, he has made one of the amazing blunders to 
which even the ablest critics are liable. Villette, which is 
among the most remarkable of modern novels, and as a work 
of art superior to Jane Eyre, is no more a repetition of that 
story than Emma is a repetition of Pride and Prejudice. The 
critic’s review of Daniel Deronda is one of the ablest we 
have read; and how just are his comments on George Eliot’s 
Life, and on the good taste and feeling which necessarily 
fettered her biographer! In the pious utterances of Miss 
Evans in her youthful days he cannot find an accent of per- 
sonal emotion, and there is notbing in the history of a life 
like hers—for she was always serious—so inexplicable as the 
ease with which she seems to have passed from the most pro- 
nounced type of Evangelical belief to a total loss of faith in 
Christianity as a supernatural religion. There is no evidence 
of any sharp spiritual conflict, but she appears to have laid 
down her arms upon the first summons. M. Scherer, we may 
add, makes good use of Mr. Cross’s three volumes, and in this 
essay no doubt tells his countrymen much of which they were 
ignorant. The final sentence, in which he endorses Lord 
Acton’s opinion that George Eliot is the most considerable 
literary personality that has appeared since the death of 
Goethe, will be accepted as a true judgment by many readers. 

We confess that we have read the two chapters on Shake- 
speare without much interest, not because they are unworthy 
of the subject, but because all original criticism upon Shake- 
speare seems to be for the present exhausted. But M. Scherer, 
it must be remembered, did not write for English readers, but 
for Frenchmen. To them, many of the author’s words of 
praise may come with the freshness of novelty. ‘ Shakespeare,” 
he says, “ has enlarged the domain of the mind, and, take him 
all in all, I do not believe that any man has added more than 
he has to the patrimony of mankind.” At the same time, he 
crushes remorselessly some of the superstitions due to 
Shakespeare-worship, and his manly sense is wholly out of 
sympathy with the theorists who find in Shakespeare all that 
they wish to findin him. This sagacity and clear-sightedness, 
we may observe in passing, are evident throughout, and 
especially in M. Scherer’s review of Taine’s History of English 
Literature, in which the able writer starts with a theory, and 
subordinates his facts to it. 

M. Scherer’s essay on “ Milton and Paradise Lost” has many 
points which remind us that the writer, despite his liberality, 
is fettered by his belief, and even by the prejudices of his 
countrymen. Mr. Saintsbury, who observes that he should 
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critical essays of the last half-century in Europe,” admits that 
M. Scherer is “inevitably too severe on Milton’s theological 
views, and assumes divers things which he would have been 
hard put to prove against an active and well-armed an- 
tagonist,” and that he is also “too lenient to Milton’s 
character, which seems to have had a great many points of 
contact with his own.” This, however, is notall. It seems to 
us that the tone of the essay shows that the writer fails to 
appreciate Milton’s standing-point, and that, in a measure, he 
is incapable of feeling his sublimity. His sneer at what Mr. 
Saintsbury justly calls the “ poetic magnificence of the Sin and 
Death passage,” is not, as he oddly adds, a detail, and “of the 
merest.” On the contrary, it affords one illustration among 
several in this essay, that M. Scherer’s sense of sublimity has 
its limitations. He admits that Paradise Lost is strewn with 
incomparable lines, but he calls it an unreal, grotesque, and 
tiresome poem, of which not one reader in a hundred can read 
Books ix. and x. without a smile, or Books xi. and xii. without 
a yawn. However, Milton’s potent spirit prevails with M. 
Scherer after all, and we forget what has irritated us pre- 
viously, when we read in the final passage that “he has an 
indefinable serenity and victoriousness, a sustained equality, 
an indomitable power; one might almost say that he wraps us 
in the skirts of his robe, and wafts us with him to the eternal 
regions where he himself dwells.” 

Passing from Milton to the fine essay on “ Wordsworth and 
Modern Poetry,” we may begin with a disagreement. Blank 
verse, according to M. Scherer, is monotonous, and is only 
cadenced prose; and he adds that the power of the author 
must reinforce the poverty of the instrument he uses. The 
critic in this instance writes as a Frenchman. The verse that 
he despises is the glory of English poetry, and some of our 
greatest poetical achievements have been made in it,—not, 
assuredly, because the instrument is poor, but because, of all 
poetical instruments, it is the most difficult and the most 
effective. To compare this measure to “cadenced prose,” is to 
fall into a similar error with men who write of that impossible 
creation, the prose-poet. There is little in the enthusiastic 
and yet discriminating paper on Wordsworth that calls for 
criticism. M. Scherer has studied this great poet with the 
ardour inspired by love, and this study places him in the posi- 
tion in which all Englishmen stand who have breathed in his 
atmosphere, and felt his “ healing calm :”— 

“ Wordsworth,” he writes, “must not be confused with the 

descriptive poets, even though his works abound in description, 
and though these descriptions are fine and often picturesque. He 
had an observing eye; he seizes the aspects of objects, the dis- 
tinctive character of things, and he marks them off with precise 
and personal strokes...... 4 All the same we are with him a 
hundred leagues away from the descriptive school, whether of the 
older or the newer variety. Description in Wordsworth is not 
there for its own sake, intended to show the artist’s craftsmanship, 
but is bound up with the impression which objects make upon 
him as a man, with the emotions that they arouse, the sentiments 
they inspire, the influence they exercise. For Wordsworth, once 
more, does not love Nature as a painter occupied with line and 
colour, but as a devotee. He approaches her with a pious inten- 
tion ; his love for her is a charm with which he saturates himself, 
a power to which he gives himself up, a life which he aspires to 
live.” 
It may be added that M. Scherer is as conscious of Words- 
worth’s weakness as of his greatness, and observes that his 
occasional sublimity of sentiment and of language is an 
infraction of his principles for which all his readers may be 
thankful. Much more might be said of this volume, which 
fulfils a wish expressed by the author in his lifetime; but the 
book is too rich in sound literary on to need further 
criticism or commendation. 


BIMINI REVISITED.* 


Mr. Evcene Lee-Hamiitton has done on a small scale 
poetic work which is signally marked by largeness and dignity 
of style. One does not expect to see him fail when he chooses 
to contend in some dcaiyog Spduos of literature; one does not 
hold him inordinately rash for taking in hand a subject on 
which Heine has left us a fragment whose unperfected perfec- 
tion tantalises us like the magic fount itself. But this 
Fountain of Youth is certainly a failure, in the sense at least 
that it falls far short of what one might bave reasonably hoped 
for from its author. Is it that the energy of labour has 
flag2d ? or the poet’s interest in his work? or that the flame 
of his imagination burns too unsteadily to keep in malleable 





* The Fou ntuin of ¥ auth :4 cago meaty. In Five Acts, By Eugene Lee- 
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1 
temper a subject which needs to be fashioned in weeks of 


strenuous toil? However this may be, this “fantastic 
tragedy ” can hardly fail to disappoint those who come to it 
remembering the heroic strain of its author’s sonnets on 
“The Victory of Melos,” or the pathos and power, so well sus. 
tained, so well restrained, of “Sunken Gold,” or “The Sea- 
Shell.” The opening of the drama, which shows us Ponce de 
Leon searching for light on the locality of the magic fountain 
whose waters confer perpetual youth, is the best part of the 
work. Ponce de Leon, the discoverer of Florida, an adventurer 
of the time when “men did impossibilities because they 
believed impossibilities,’ questions wise men of various 
nations, supposed to be in the possession of mystic lore—a 
Jew, a Moor, and a gipsy—about the object of his passionate 
longing. The Jew and the Moor tell him entrancing tales of 
peril and wonder, to which the gipsy listens open-mouthed. 
But when the turn of the latter comes to be questioned, lo! 
he has disappeared, and with him Aben Hamet’s brooch, 
Ponce de Leon’s gold chain, and the Rabbi’s purse. And 
while they are giving vent to their anger and confusion, a 
voice is heard singing outside :— 
“Where the gipsy tinker tinkles 
On a kettle all of gold, 


Is the fount that takes the wrinkles 
From the forehead of the old.” 


They rush to the window, but no one is to be seen. Now, 
there is something fascinating and mysterions about this, 
and we hope to hear more of the gipsy; but, unhappily, he 
has disappeared for ever, and taken with him the one gleam 
of true romance which lights up the drama. 

Mr. Hamilton’s workmanship is perhaps best seen in the 
lyrics which frequently occur in the course of the work. Here, 
for instance, are stanzas from a “Chorus of the Spirits of 
Age” which, in spite of one imperfect rhyme, show an admirable 
skill and lightness of touch :— 


“ With a little invisible chisel 

We work on the stone of the brow, 

Where the locks are beginning to grizzle, 
And thinner and thinner are now; 

And deeper we furrow and deeper 

By day on the cheek of the reaper, 

And by night on the cheek of the sleeper 
With a little invisible plough. 


The snow we have gathered and sifted 
In the tiniest feathery flakes, 
The wretch that has fevered and shifted 
Shall find on his head as he wakes, 
No sunshine shall melt it, of heaven, 
Nor the splinter of ice we have driven 
Through the heart that has struggled and striven 
And tightened with infinite ache [sic]. 
We deaden his eye as it glistens, 
And wrap him in thickening haze; 
We sit on his ear, and he listens 
In vain on the murmurous ways ; 
We creep in his heart and destroy 
The germs of affection and joy, 
And the bubbles of pleasure that buoy 
The years and the months and the days.” 


It is interesting to compare with this a lyrical passage on the 
same subject from Tennyson’s “ Ancient Sage :”— 


“The years that made the stripling wise 
Undo their work again, 
And leave him blind of heart and eyes, 
The last and least of men. 


The statesman’s brain that swayed the past 
Is feebler than his knees ; 

The passive sailor wrecks at last 
In ever-silent seas ; 

The warrior hath forgot his arms, 
The Learned all his lore ; 

The changing market frets or charms 
The merchant’s hope no more. 

The prophet’s beacon burned in vain 
And now is lost in cloud ; 

The plowman passes, bent with pain, 
To mix with what he plowed ; 

The poet whom his Age would quote 
As heir of endless fame,— 

He knows not e’en the book he wrote, 
Not even his own name. 

For man has overlived his day, 
And darkening in the light, 

Scarce feels the senses break away 
To mix with ancient Night.” 


In Mr. Hamilton’s lyric we have an admirable mastery of 
words,—in Tennyson’s, as also in several of Mr. Hamilton’s 
sonnets, we have, besides this mastery, all that indefinable 
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background or atmosphere of melancholy thought which fills 
the words with a power and significance not their own. 

Mr. Hamilton’s weakness in this drama is nowhere so con- 
spicuous as in Rosita’s account of her “dream of death” 
(Act II., scene 3). She is the daughter of Ponce de Leon, 
who, in return for the revelation of the magic spring in the 
island of Bimini, yields her to be a sacrifice to the goddess of 
the Indians who inhabit that country. Now, this goddess is 
nothing else than a carnivorous flower, a gigantic Venus’s 
Flytrap, which is accustomed to be regaled once a month with 
the living body of a slave. This is a sufficiently awe-striking 
conception, and at the same time it is quite within the range 
of possibility. It has already engaged the imagination of 
more than one writer; and in the number of this journal for 
October 24th, we gave some account of the appearance of the 
cannibal plant io literature. Mr. Hamilton’s “Terrific 
Flower,” with its vast white petals dashed with blood, and 
its delicious stupifying odour, is more like a poetic fiction 
than Mr. Dunstan’s tangled mass of murderous tendrils, and 
it is not so impressive. For one thing, Mr. Hamilton repre- 
sents the petals as the instrument of the deadly embrace. 
No one who has any acquaintance with plant-physiology 
will be able to reconcile himself to this notion. But the 
main fault we have to find is that instead of gradually 
revealing the startling fate of Rosita in hints and sur- 
mises of indistinct horror, Mr. Hamilton actually makes 
Rosita, before sbe comes to the island at all, recount to her 
lover a dream in which the circumstances of her death are 
described in full detail. An imagination truly on fire with its 
subject could never have so utterly destroyed all chance of 
kindling other imaginations by this premature discovery. 

And if we are to illustrate the flatness of style which mars 
the effect of Mr. Hamilton’s fantastic plot, let us take this 
from one of the lyrics :— 

“Tn the auriferous, 
Ripe and graniferous, 
Full and lactiferous, 
Bosom of Earth, 
Life is eternally 
Quivering vernally, 
Fiercely, diurnally, 
Panting for birth.” 
The effect of the first three lines is almost comic. The 
following passage is taken from the speech of the High 
Priest describing the preparations for the sacrifice :— 
“The companies of priests are also ready, 
The new white robes of sacrificial linen, 
The charmers of the snakes, and sacred jugglers 
Are more in number than the oldest man 
Can recollect. Innumerable flowers 
Of every shape and hue have been collected, 
To show the victim’s path. As for the dances, 
The javelin-men are practising all day 
A reel of death, on a gigantic scale, 
To dance around the victim in the crypt 
Of the three hundred columns.” 
“Ona gigantic scale”! Let us try to imagine the effect of 
such a piece of newspaper English in a true work of fantastic 
art,—in The Witch of Atlas, or Kublu Khan. 

For fantastic art, this drama is too commonplace in style, 
and for tragedy, too unreal in its subject and its characters. 
When Heine sent out his bark of poesy to the magic strand 
of Bimini, he cried to his Muse, “ Zeige dass du hexen kannst !” 
Mr. Hamilton’s Muse cannot hexen. She is, perhaps, little 
the worse for that,—if only she will not try. 


MYSTIC AND PAGAN ITALY.* 
Sianor BarzeLLortt, Professor of Ethics at the University 
of Naples, known for his careful, subtle writings on mystic 
and moral problems, incited by the perusal of Emile Gebhart’s 
work, L’Italie Mystique, has just penned a thoughtful and 
Suggestive treatise on Mystic and Pagan Italy. The essay 
forms an important critical digest of the determining causes 
Which gave to the religious conscience of the Italian people a 
tendency opposed alike to the introspective individuality 
which, founded on the right of private judgment, gave rise to 
the Protestant Reformation, and the ascetic renunciation of 
the world which arose from the preaching of St. Francis, and 
Which died, according to Signor Barzellotti, when the last 
Florentine Piagnoni were slain in the epic siege of their city 
or beheaded after its fall. The last manifestation of this 
mysticism was the strange outbreak among the peasants o! 





* Giacomo Barzellotti ; Italia Mistica e Italia Pagana, Roma: Tipografia 





Archidosso, in our own day, led by the Millennium enthu- 
siast, David Lazzaretti, of whom Signor Barzellotti wrote 
so fascinating an account, and which we reviewed in these 
pages on its appearance. Such Millennarian ideas, founded 
on the preaching of the Abbot Giovacchino di Fiore, 
whom Dante calls “ gifted with the spirit of prophecy,” are 
still to be found in certain books, popular among the Sienese 
peasants, but probably will never again give rise to a move- 
ment even as fruitless as that of Lazzaretti. The tendency 
of the Italian religious conscience towards an adherence to the 
teaching of the Papacy, so far removed from the ascetic ideal, 
Signor Barzellotti attributes to what he terms the atavism of 
Italian religiosity,—in other words, toa residuum of hereditary 
paganism which is at the same time the basis of that instinct 
of measure, of equilibrium, almost of classicism in religion, 
which keeps the Italian people from mysticism, as well as from 
yielding too absolutely to that exterior and sensuous character 
of Catholic worship, tending towards idolatry, which prevails 
so strongly among them, and attained its height in the 
Renaissance. In the history of the Italian religious con- 
science during the earlier centuries, mystic Italy, which is what 
a painter would call the foreground, draws more than one point 
of light and historic colour from a pagan or semi-pagan Italy, 
which stands behind and around it, and which gradually 
absorbs more and more of the picture, until at last it domi- 
nates it altogether. A parallel historical process took place 
also in Italy’s social and political life. The origin of the com- 
munes was the revivification of the Roman element, represented 
by the populace of the cities, which gradually absorbed the 
feudal and barbaric elements. After Dante the whole history of 
Italian prose is, in form as well as substance, nothing more 
than the reflection and reproduction of the great classic 
models, less and less resisted by popular feeling. And 
in the arts of design, whose development is so much more 
spontaneous, the reappearance of the Latin classic element 
is seen even earlier. Hardly does Italian art reappear 
with the Pisani, when architecture and sculpture begin to 
reproduce, with an originality all their own, the forms of the 
monuments of the antique art which the people had before 
their eyes. Giotto studied these as well as living forms. The 
only Gothic monuments of Italy, says Taine, Assisi and the 
Duomo at Milan, were built by foreigners. But in the 
depths, and under all exterior or temporary alterations, the 
Latin structure of the country remains complete; and in 
the sixteenth century the envelope of feudal Christianity 
fell of itself, allowing of the reappearance of that nobler 
paganism which had never been eradicated. In his 
study, Signor Barzellotti endeavours to show how what 
Taine says with so much truth of Italian art, is also true 
of the religion of that people. By the study of the value 
and significance of the great epoch of the Renaissance 
in the history of Italian culture, much light may be thrown 
upon the complex problems of the psychology of the national 
character. Machiavelli defined the Renaissance as “a resur- 
rection.” Signor Barzellotti holds with this view, but gives it 
even a wider signification. It is for him the reappearance, the 
return to their true place, of original and innate forces which 
had never ceased to work, even in the Middle Ages, under the 
crust of feudal Christianity. Burckhardt had already noticed 
this when he wrote that “the peoples who begin so spon- 
taneously to reproduce classic antiquity, show themselves as 
what they had always been,—that is, semi-antique.” It seems 
to our critic that the culminating point of Catholic paganism, 

in which the Popes took so large a part in the fifth century, 

was no more than the monstrous caricature of the hereditary 

type of the Italian religious bias which the humanism of the 

fourth century and the increasing corruption in morals 

might develop, but not produce. The perusal of Heine’s 

Gods in Exile causes Signor Barzellotti to feel that the gods 

of antiquity have never really been driven out of the temples, 

the houses, or the hearts of the Italians. A great part of 

[taly, especially in the South, may be said to have never ceased 

to be pagan. 


In tracing the religious history of Europe, it is interesting 
to observe how the religion of the East, which tends always 
rowards the vague and the contemplative, became in Europe 
a living and active force; and how in earlier ages the priest 
was the ruler and civiliser of the laity. Each race, as it 
oecomes Christian, infuses into Christianity its own modes of 
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the Teutonic, rationalistic or introspective ; the Italian reveals 
a certain serenity of temper characteristic of the race, and is 
open and social in all that concerns worship or belief. The 
main power of Christianity lies, we are told, in its suggestive 
force; it sets people thinking, and brings them in contact with 
the rest of humanity. It is worth observing that Signor 
Barzellotti, commenting on that strange religious manifesta- 
tion, the Salvation Army, criticises severely the habit 
of the politicians of his own country at the present time, 
who take no account whatever of the fact that the great 
majority of the Italian nation profess and practise a religion, 
and that religion Roman Catholic Christianity,—a fact of 
enormous political importance. Italians are by nature 
tolerant, easy-going, and if not conservative, certainly not 
destructive, by temperament. They are also, beyond every- 
thing else, an eminently social people. The tendency to 
solitary communion with one’s own heart, the audacious 
delight in ascending the heights of human thought, proper to 
the Puritan and the Pietist, is repugnant to their spontaneous 
and communicative sensitiveness. They ever feel the need of 
confidence, of expansion; they must think and feel in public, 
in common, aloud, in their crowded streets and squares, under 
their warm Southern sun. The Southern believer must be con- 
scious of the force of the consent of a crowd around him, must 
see this consent expressed in familiar and imposing rites, 
which appeal to the senses and to the eye in artistic 
temples and splendid vestments, to the ear in music, and 
in the rhythmic repetition of the same forms of prayer, 
as in the rosary,—even to the sense of smell, in clouds of 
fragrant incense. Napoleon, who was, says Signor Barzellotti, 
so truly an Italian genius, declared that one of the deprivations 
he felt most keenly at St. Helena, was the absence of the sound 
of church-bells. The artistic side of Italian religiousness 
would alone have been sufficient to keep the people from 
joining the Reformation. The Italians exiled for their faith, 
who took refuge in the Protestant cities of Germany and 
Switzerland, were always looked upon with suspicion ; and 
Calvin, even after his long and searching examination of the 
Sienese Bernardino Ochino, writes: “ I do not trust the Italian 
mind.” With the sad and dark ideal of Protestantism the 
Italian has no sympathy. At this very period of the Reforma- 
tion the turning-point was reached, and the pagan germ, never 
quite dead in the Italian people, which had been nursed by the 
Renaissance, had grown to a luxuriant height in art and litera- 
ture. That germ which Italy kept alive through her natural 
affinity with classic antiquity had, however, a fatal effect upon 
her Christianity. Hardly half-a-century had passed since 
Machiavelli, in his Discorsi, had brought against the Christian 
ideal of humility the terrible accusation that it had made 
man effeminate. The Teutonic tendency to mysticism, to 
abhorrence of the world, presupposes a state of mind entirely 
opposed to the calm equity of the classic temper, a temper 
which the Roman Church, with her marvellous and astute 
insight into the mind of humanity, fostered and preserved, so 
that the Middle Ages found and left, of all European peoples, 
the Italian the most naturally and historically pagan, the 
most disposed to hold of the Christian faith only the part that 
was least repugnant to the classic temper. The Church, when 
the first fury was over, planted the Cross in the Colosseum, 
sanctified the temples of Vesta to Mary; and the gods of the 
hearth and of the field, who obstinately remained alive, she 
turned into saints. The religion of ancient Rome, which con- 
secrated decorum, and dwelt especially upon the public cele- 
bration of religious rites, has its natural continuation in the 
Roman ceremonies of to-day, and still more in the pagan 
magnificence of the Popes at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The Roman Church has, in fact, cultivated rather 
than repressed the pagan tendency in her people, while 
she sternly quenches all tendency to inquiry or discus- 
sion. A certain practical leaning in Italians is also a 
part of that sanity of mind which chooses for saints heroes 
of active charity instead of dreamy enthusiasts. Celestin V. 
was placed by Dante among those too weak for heaven or hell, 
because he chose to shrink from the practical responsibility 
involved in the acceptance of the Papacy through dread of 
danger to his soul. The Jesuits, more than all other sects, 
have availed themselves of this pagan tendency to make the 
best of this world, and by their teaching have driven some of 
the best and purest elements out of the Church. 


Signer Barzellotti is not to be understood as saying that 


religion is wanting to the Italian character. To this error the 
names, not only of saints like Gregory and Carlo Borromeo, 
but artists and writers like Michael Angelo, Fra Angelico, 
Rosmini, and Manzoni, are a contradiction. But the religion 
of Italy is classic; it is the optimistic, out-of-doors, social 
religion of the ancient world, which neither hates this 
life, nor spends itself in introspection. And that it is thus, 
and has remained thus, it owes to the mundane wisdom 
of the Papacy, which, recognising the nature of the 
people with which it had to deal, fostered rather than 
suppressed the instinctive bias of the nation. These are 
the points that foreign critics of things Italian are too apt to 
overlook, or do not understand, when judging religion as it 
manifests itself in Italy. A revival of religious fervour and 
feeling in the English sense of the word, seems improbable in 
that country. There is little spontaneous bias in that direction 
to be seen among the people; what remains is congenital and 
traditional paganism, regrafted on the parent stock in the 
time of the Renaissance. Within these limits the Church 
works, and towards this the State must lend its aid if the land 
is not to sink into that state of sheer cynical indifference 
which is worse by far than poetical paganism. 





STRANDS OF HISTORY.* 

THESE are days of microscopic study, consequently we may 
lose sight of the broader view of a subject ; but we certainly 
gain much in interest, and acquire a deeper insight into the 
first cause of many problems, both past and present. Some 
such pleasure and surprise as we experience when first looking 
at rotifere through a powerful microscope, we also feel whilst 
examining a book like this, full of old records of a country 
district. Here we note how the peasants rose by various 
stages of serfdom to nominal freedom, how charters were won, 
how tenants fought for their territorial rights, resenting 
new taxes and services—though sometimes forgetting to pay 
their own tithes—and lastly, how the boundaries of private as 
well as public lands were jealously guarded, not by skilled 
land-agents and elaborate plans, but by beating the bounds on 
foot, and taking the verbal evidence of the oldest inhabitant 
on landmarks which seem to us curiously transitory. 

This book is merely what it calls itself, “a collection of 
records and documents relating to the Hundred and Manor 
of Crondal;” but these records are valuable strands waiting to 
be twisted into the rope of history, and as such they are in- 
teresting, not only to the future historian, but to all who care 
to realise the long, continuous history of their own country, a 
history written by successive generations on the land that 
bred them. Certainly many a modern novel will not call up 
as many smiles as do these quaint documents which Mr. 
Baigent has so patiently and skilfully rescued from worms 
and mildew, translating the Latin and deciphering that 
which to most eyes would be unreadable. There is some- 
thing to please all tastes, for besides early charters relating 
to land, there is the Compotus Roll, an account kept 
by the “Reeve Gilbert” and by “two servientes” and sent 
by them to the Exchequer of St. Swithun’s Monastery at 
Winchester, in which we get glimpses of country life, 
the price of farm-produce, and the wages of various 
men in 1248. Next follow the records of the customs 
of Crondal Manor, some of them beautifully written out by 
John of Guildford, one of the St. Swithun’s Brothers, showing 
us many of the various feudal services expected of, and pay- 
ments made to, the holders of land in the twenty-four manors 
belonging to the wealthy monastery. These records are rich 
in local customs such as must delight every antiquarian, 
especially as they, and the Court Roll which follows, cover 
seven centuries more or less, until we reach the sixteenth, 
when the old order had passed way, and every tenant had sur- 
rendered his holding to the Dean and Chapter of Winchester 
(who had replaced the Prior and monastery), and had re-seisin 
of it from the hands of the Chapter steward; and by doing 
this the tenants accepted fresh titles from their new masters. 

Latin is then discarded for quaint English of uncertain 
spelling, through which medium we get a full account of 
these tenants and their holdings. These take up nearly 
the remainder of the book, except for the graphic story of the 
Yately Tithe case in 1604, when a certain Richard Heath 
instituted proceedings against Master Shonk in respect of 





* The Crondal Records: Historical and Manorial, By F. Joseph Baigent. 
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tithes and the manner of collecting them. This and a few 
more records relating to the manor of Itchel end the volume, 
for which we must thank the Hampshire Record Society, the 
existence of which makes the publication of such a book 
possible. From this it will be seen that the author is no book- 
maker, but has merely collected truth, leaving it to others to 
draw inferences and comparisons, his own remarks being intro- 
ductory and short. But to those who, like the present writer, 
have ridden and roamed over most of this particular district, 
the book offers a thousand interesting details about land- 
tenure, boundaries, and old names and usages, making a long 
chain of unbroken links of rural history. Of these we can note 
but a few, but they all help us to realise the past, and there- 
fore to judge it fairly. 

To whatever page we turn, we find matter of interest. Here, 
among the Anglo-Saxon wills, is the last testament of Elfeah 
the earldorman, who writes it with the permission of his Royal 
lord, but bequeaths to his Lord (as represented by the Prior 
and Brothers of Winchester), for his soul’s health, the land 
of Ellendon and Crondal. However, when King Edgar bestows 
Crondal on the monastery, he fears that in the future might 
may overcome right ; so he carefully guards his gift by leaving 
a curse to any one who defrauds the monastery. ‘May he be 
deprived of membership of the Holy Church of God and 
punished in the eternal fires of doleful hell together with 
Judas the betrayer of Christ and his accomplices;” but 
evidently this wish became the stereotyped malediction, for 
King Ethelred employs the same formula, adding a moral 
reflection to the effect that we must ‘endeavour industriously 
by means of :these transitory things to purchase the happi- 
ness of eternal life.” The Kings forgot that the Church 
could be robbed by its own friends, for the monks of 
Waverley Abbey found the rich lands of the Prior lying so 
temptingly near to them, that they somehow managed to take 
possession of two sides of it, necessitating a new Charter 
from Henry II. to order its restitution to the rightful owners. 
Besides warring against Waverley, the Prior was often at 
daggers-drawn with his own Bishop—himself not above seizing 
what was not his, and requiring unjust labour from the Prior’s 
tenants—the right of chase being a fruitful source of strife. 
At one time the King, Edward I., found himself obliged to 
summon thirty-six knights “to certify upon their oath in what 
manner and when the aforesaid Bishop is entitled to chase 
and his predecessors were accustomed to chase in the lands of 
the aforesaid Prior and of his men.” But at last a quiet 
settlement follows between “the Lord Bishop, John de Pontis- 
sara, and Brother William Basynges the Prior, and the entire 
Chapter of Winchester, so that perpetual peace should be 
established between them,”’—the word “ perpetual,” then as 
now, meaning a time of uncertain duration ! 

The Priors, however, did not show mercy to their own 
tenants, whose complaints appear written in Norman-French, 
“Depar le Roy,” resenting the dues and additional services, 
which, it must be remembered, were often extremely incon- 
venient when exacted by the man the complainants call “ notre 
cher in Dieu le Priour de Wyncester.” This appeal did not 
stop the exactions, and the King’s scribe writes again (1364) : 
—‘Your men of Crundel which, as is said is of the ancient 
Demesne of the Crown of England, have represented to us 
that you exact from them other customs and other services 
than they are bound to perform, and their ancestors, tenants 
of the same manor, were accustomed to render at the time 

when that manor was in the hands of our progenitors, late 
Kings of England.” It is difficult to realise how long serfdom 
continued. Here in 1418, we find that Thomas Shryebourne, 
Prior of St. Swithun, and the Convent, “ with unanimous consent 
and equal inclination have manumitted and set free from yoke 
of servitude our beloved in Christ John Jan, the son of John 
Jan, otherwise called Walters, our Bondman.” 

The Compotus Roll is full of payments such as these :— 
‘3s. 3d. of two hides of oxen and one hide of a bull dead of 
Murrain, sold. 14d. for five skins of ewes and seven skins of 
dead haggets, sold. 53d. for two hides of calves dead of the 
murrain, sold.” (The murrain is a constant source of loss.) 
“2s. ld. of Blakeman of Crookham for his feudal services 
released yearly. Carrying peats, wages of men picking 


« 


apples, and drink without bread, 3s. 10d.,”—followed by a 
“doublet and a pair of shoes for the use of the lad of Chelder- 
Well, 18d. Tithe of Dokemarefeld Mill, 94.” (now Dogmersfield). 

he minute account rendered of all the live stock is most 








amusing, in spite of the murrain refrain, and we find the geese 
were much appreciated by all classes. “ Four geese remaining 
from the past year and of 24 bought since. Total, 27. Used 
by the Lord, 12. Used by the steward, 2. Used by Andrew 
the Monk and his fellows and other guests, 4. And there 
remains 9.” But the honey was less popular: “ Hives—the 
same renders account of one hive remaining from past year, 
sold 1, and nothing remains,”—a self-evident fact which is, 
however, always chronicled. 

Some of the things required of a tenant may beseen, among 
many others, in the case of William of Aswell, who held one 
cot-land, containing fifteen acres, at a yearly rent of 8s., and 
ds. for pondpany (most likely a local tax relating to keeping 
up the sides of Fleet Pond); one hen and one cock at the 
Feast of St. Martin, one man for three harvest services, or he 
shall do “two pieces of base service” in each week from the 
Feast of St. Michael to that of St. Peter ad Vincula. He 
has to thresh corn, barley, and oats; in autumn, in each week 
to reap one acre of whatsoever corn it shall be, make three 
hurdles from his lord’s wood, collect wood, fence round his 
lord’s corn, and carry manure; he may not sell his horse or 
ox without leave, and if his lord wishes to buy it he must 
let him have it cheaper, “‘and he may not give his daughter in 
marriage without ransom.” His lord was also very particular 
as to the colour of his payment in kind. Thomas Vicarye (a - 
name still found on the land) has to pay “to the Lord asa 
heriot his best animal, a cow of a browne colour;” but “three 
cows of a redd colour” have to be paid, for red seems the 
favourite colour, though we sometimes find that a black cow, 
a steer of a “ brynded ” colour, or a grey horse, is required. 

One of the most amusing records relates to the proofs of 
the age of a certain John, son and heir of John Giffard, in 
the reign of Edward III. It must be remembered that previous 
to the Reformation no parish books were kept, and that before 
1538 the residents in the religious houses were the only persons 
in England who tried to preserve the particulars of the births 
or deaths of their friends. Tillfamily Bibles became possible 
and registers common, the coming of age of an heir had to be 
ascertained by bringing together a number of witnesses to 
tell their reasons for thinking the young man was of age. 
“Thomas le Forcer, sworn and examined, says that the afore- 
said John Giffard was twenty-one years of age on the Saturday 
next after the Feast of Sct. Matthew the Apostle, last past ; 
because he was born at Scheynton on the aforesaid Satur- 
day, and on the same Saturday was baptised in the church 
of the aforesaid village; and this he knows because he, the 
said Thomas, lifted the aforesaid Jokn Giffard from the sacred 
font, by which circumstance he well recollects that so much 
time has elapsed. Malculine de Scheynton knows, because he 
was present in the said church when John was baptised; John 
Constantine knows, because he was one of the godfathers;” 
William Walleye knows, because he married Edith his wife 
that week; Richard de Wenloke knows, because his mother, 
Johanna, was buried on the day John was born; David de 
Drayton knows, because with others his neighbours he set out 
on a journey to Ireland that year; William de Spencer knows, 
because he agrees with the aforesaid David on all points; and 
so on, till the authorities are satisfied that young John is 
twenty-one years of age, and may come into possession. 

We must not quote from the interesting Yateley case, 
which might perhaps throw some light on this vexed question 
of tithes, except this, that if any man “hath nine geese, then 
he hath used to pay and deliver to the same Rector or his 
farmer one goose; in full payment, satisfaction, content, and 
discharge of all and singular of the tithes of geese within 
the said parish kept.” But we cannot forbear quoting :— 

“The Bounds of Mynley as Robert Baker, a man a hundderid 
years, douth saye :—First to begen at Ludshut, and thence to 
Bromysshe hedge corner and over the watter, and from thence to 
a bushe and besydes the bushe grouith a pold ooke [a pollard 
oak], and leave the bushe uppon the right hand, and thence to 
Penye hill and leave hit uppon the right hand, and from thence 
to Westley corner, and so on uppe alonge the hedge to the fox 
holes, and from thence to Wyendmyll hill, and leave hit 
on the right hand, and so straight to a waye to Hallie 
along to Hornyn lye, and when ye come to the heyght waye 
[highway] torne downe upon three acres bred upon the right hand 
to the bottome and there alonge the dyche, and thence to Foxleye 
corner. All these boundes I the sayd Robert have seen bounddid 
out two or three tymyes,—fyrst by Robert Peres, and the secund 
tyme by John Flodder, this man’s father that now is dwelling at 
Yately, that hath the evidence of Mynley.” 


The testimony of the aged was certainly of value in those 
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days; we suppose that the foxes did not easily forsake 
their holes, and that the pollard oak was not cut down before 
details as to the all-important boundary were passed on by 
Robert Baker the centenarian. We advise all who care about 
the good old days to study these records, for by doing so they 
will be amply rewarded. 





THE SQUIRREL INN.* 

Tu1s is a happily characteristic specimen of Mr. Frank 
Stockton’s humorous writing. He has not written anything so 
genuinely entertaining since the inimitable Rudder Grange. 
There is nothing constrained about the fun; if there is ex- 
travagance, it is an extravagance which contrives somehow to 
impose upon us with a show of reality; and there is not so 
much as a suspicion of coarseness or vulgarity from beginning 
to end. 

Mr. Walter Lodloe, a young littérateur who is seeking for a 
country retreat where he may write in peace, and has taken his 
passage on a river-steamer, finds himself in charge of a baby. 
The mother has hurried on board a few minutes before 
starting, and explaining that her nursemaid has failed to 
meet her, asks him to see that the child’s carriage is not 
upset, while she seeks the missing servant. The steamer 
starts without her, and Mr. Lodloe, with a promptitude 
which marks him out as a fit hero of one of Mr. Stockton’s 
tales, concludes that the child has been intentionally left on 
his hands, and that he will adopt it. He begins its education 
at once, but finds that there are difficulties. He has deter- 
mined to have it cared for elsewhere “during the period of 
unintelligent howling,” when the steamer stops at its first 
stage, and the mother reappears. He is disappointed ; she is 
astonished to hear what he had supposed. “‘ Do you mean 
to say,’ she exclaimed, ‘that you thought I wanted to get rid 
of my baby, and to palm him off on you—an utter stranger ?’ 
‘People who want to get rid of babies,’ he replies with much 
force, ‘don’t palm them off on friends and acquaintances.’ ” 
The two find that they are bound for the same destination, 
the “ Squirrel Inn,” a hostelry kept, it turns out, bya landlord 
of congenial eccentricity. Stephen Petter has “ built himself 
out of books,” and his inn, which he has designed himself, is 
like him. His rule about the guests whom he will receive is 
peculiar. The first year the “Squirrel” was open, a distin- 
guished family, the Rockmores of Germantown, had stayed 
there. They struck him as resembling the people of whom 
he liked to read, and who would be desirable inmates. He 
resolves to admit no one who was not acquainted with them. 
But he makes partial exceptions. A Greek scholar, who is 
engaged on translating Pickwick into that language—the only 
way of giving permanence, he thought, to the great modern 
classics—is allowed to live in a summer-house. Mr. Lodloe, on 
the strength of a very indefinite acquaintance with the founder 
of Vaslar College, is permitted to enjoy a similar privilege, 
the tenancy of a room which has no connection with the rest 
of the house. Other more or less unusual personages appear 
on the scene, Miss Ida Mayberry among them, a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr, who does not object to fill up an unprofitable 
vacation-time with taking a nursemaid’s situation, and who, 
when taunted by a neighbour jealous of her attractions with 
knowing nothing about a baby, indignantly replies: “ Not 
know anything about a baby! Why, I’ve dissected one!” 
Miss Ida, though she is always entertaining, is perhaps the most 
serious element in Mr. Stockton’s story. Reproached with a 
somewhat worldly way of weighing the attentions paid to her, 
she replies by asking what is the good of the higher education 
if it does not teach us “to regulate the affections.” That 
saying exactly expresses her way of looking at the subject, and 
it is quite possible that she may be typical of a very large 
class of those who are put through the same intellectual mill. 
On this side of the Atlantic, we have only the beginnings of 
the system, which is much more largely developed on the other. 

Mr. Stockton’s characters are not so eccentric but that 
there is a real human interest about them. This, indeed, is 
not the least part of his art. Hence he has been able to 
weave their doings, even their oddities, into a very agreeable 
little story. And he is capable, on occasion, of a very pretty 
touch, as when the young widow, half in doubt whether she 
should accept her suitor—of course the same young man that 
had intended to adopt the baby—has her mind made up by 
finding a flower which he had given her grasped in her infant’s 


hand. He had wakened up with a cry, and had been instantly 
quieted when this was offered him. In her place, she could 
hardly have had a more pleasing omen. 





A NEW FAIRY-TALE.* 

Dr. ATKINSON has taken an ingeniously novel departure in a 
kind of literature wherein novelty has long been held to be 
well-nigh impossible. Fairy-tales are written every year, and 
written sometimes with much cleverness; but the new crea- 
tions have a modern look. We seem to see a new trade-mark 
on them, however skilfully they may imitate the appearance 
of an antique. Dr. Atkinson has hit on the happy idea of 
connecting his hero, who is, indeed, our old friend Jack with 
a difference, with some of the local features of a country the 
natural features and legends of which he has carefully studied 
for many years. In Danby, as in other places where the 
character of the country lends itself to the fancy, names sug. 
gestive of preternatural beings are still attached to strange 
natural objects. Huge pointed stones are spoken of as 
“ giants’ teeth;” a cavern in a cliff’s side is called “the 
giant’s cave;” rocks that have a curious resemblance to 
buildings, only made by more than mortal builders, are known 
as a “ giant’s castle.” 

In the first chapter of this new story of a giant-killer, that 
which tells “how Jack was called the Giant-Crusher,” an 
earth-slip, the traces of which may still be seen, though the 
ruin has long since been covered with a beautiful growth of 
trees, plays a principal part. Giant Grim has devoured, after 
the custom of his kind, all the children of the Dale, and little 
Jack sets himself to bring him to justice. The giant is not 
of the simple, easily deceived temper which one supposes 
to be common to his kind; on the contrary, he keeps a most 
diligent watch against enemies. Jack, therefore, has to cir- 
cumvent him by no common contrivance. He has noticed 
that there was a crack in the glen, close to the entrance to the 
den, and that this crack was just kept together by the roots 
of an oak. He severs them just at the right time, and in a 
moment the child-eater is buried under a ruin big enough to 
cover him up for ever. 

Another of Jack’s exploits was to rid the country-side of 
wolves. The common belief is that these animals had almost 
ceased to exist in England before the Conquest (Edgar the 
Peacemaker is credited with the achievement) ; but Dr. Atkin- 
son quotes an item from the records of Whitby Abbey, a charge 
for the dressing of fourteen wolfskins, as late as 1395. A very 
spirited and picturesque story tells of Jack’s victory over 
“ Grizzly ” and his tribe, introducing at the same time another 
old favourite in the person of Little Red-Riding-Hood, for the 
details of whose marvellous escape from the jaws of “Grizzly’s” 
son we must refer readers to Dr. Atkinson’s volume. 

But Danby, again in common with other regions, has been 
haunted by creatures even more terrible than wolves, or even 
giants, by dragons, or, as they are often called, “worms,” 
woeful or loathly, and birds of prey, such as the “ Eldritch 
Erne of Arncliff,’ in comparison of which the “roc” of 
Oriental fancy is a harmless fowl. These, again, yield to the 
courage and sagacity of “Sir Jack,” as is told in a chapter 
which we should prefer not to read to an impressionable young 
audience just before bed-time. Even with these the climax of 
terror is not reached. The “killing-pits” at Goathland, which 
some rationalistic people would explain as “kiln-pits,” or 
furnaces where iron-stone has been smelted in old time, 
suggest the weird story of the ‘“Church-Grim Goat,” a 
monster to which even “worms” and “ernes” must yield 
precedence. In the last chapter, another local name, “ The 
Hart-Leap,” is cleverly connected with a legend common to 
the folk-lore of many countries, the Spectre Huntsman, with 
his rout of ghostly horses and hounds. 

There are one or two things which we would gladly see 
altered in thege very ingenious stories, the vulgar doggrel, 
for instance, quoted on p. 21, and an occasional want of 
dignity, for even in stories of this kind there is a certain 
dignity to be observed. We may remark that there is not 
the distinction which Dr. Atkinson seems to imagine between 
the “giants with only one eye,” of whom he mentions Poly- 
phemus as a specimen, and “the old English family of giants 
with one eye each, set in the very middle of their foreheads.” 
This was exactly what Polyphemus had. 





* The Squirrel Inn. By Frank R, Stockton. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co, 1891, 





* The Last of the Giant-Killers ; or, the Ewploits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. By 
the Rev, 8. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. London: Macmillan, 1891. 
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THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN.* 


Tu1s second volume of The Picturesque Mediterranean is a 
worthy successor of that which we noticed about this time 


last year. Its contents are not, indeed, so varied. Of its 
fourteen chapters, ten are given to Italy, if under that “ geo- 
graphical expression” we are to include all that either has 
belonged to it, or,as some Italians would say, ought to belong. 
The exceptions are Malaga, the Ionian Islands, Algiers, and the 
Dardanelles,—all interesting subjects, as, indeed, the Mediter- 
ranean, so rich in historical associations, is bound everywhere to 
be. It is difficult in noticing a volume with contents so varied, to 
know where to begin; but perhaps the Dardanelles, where first, 
Palestine only excepted, legend passes into history, may be 
allowed the priority. The chapter is written by Miss Garnett, 
and illustrated by Mr. William Simpson. The “ Plains of 
Troy ” are represented in a fine landscape, not taken, however, 
as one would, for some reasons, have wished to have it, from 
the hill of Hissarlik. There is also a fine little piece of coast 
scenery from Tenedos; one can easily believe from the look 
of these frowning rocks that it was statio- malefida carinis. 
Ida is twice figured, once from the Gulf of Adramytti, 
once from inland. ¢ Sicily has perhaps as good a right 
to the second place as any. Mr. Traill’s chapter is one 
of the best in the volume, and Mr. MacWhirter’s illus- 
trations, if we have to make a choice where there is so much 
that is good, are perhaps the most distinctive and charac- 
teristic. The artist has been helped by the remarkable 
picturesqueness of the Sicilian scenery, which his pencil has 
reproduced with singular felicity. The “Rocks of the 
Cyclops” are a wild bit of coast, showing in the foreground 
the very stones, so the legend will have it, which the blinded 
monster hurled with so perilously good an aim at the retreating 
ship of Ulysses. A singularly picturesque little view is the 
“Theatre of Syracuse,” seen through an arch of rock. We 
may also mention a fine view of Etna, with the ruins of the 
Greek theatre of Taormina in the foreground, and a landscape 
which gives us a view of Girgenti. We venture to suggest 
that the flutings of the columns at Selinus have not been 
worn “nearly smooth by time and weather.” It is supposed 
that all but a few were never fluted at all. And are not the 
cliffs of Monte Pellegrino, which Mr. Traill describes as 
“ yoleanic-looking,” really limestone? Professor Bonney con- 
tributes two papers on “ The Upper Sea,”—“The Western 
Adriatic: Ravenna to Brindisi,” illustrated by Mr. W. T. 
Boot, and “The Northern Adriatic,” with drawings by 
Mr. John Falleylove. In the former of these, the most 
interesting illustrations are, perhaps, the architectural. 
It would be difficult to find a city where the buildings 
so completely link the past with the present. What 
are ruins elsewhere, here are still used by the living. 
As Professor Bonney puts it, “we can see in Ravenna, 
still but little changed, the churches in which the contem- 
poraries of Gregory and of Augustine worshipped, which had 
long ceased to be new in the days of Bede the Venerable and 
Theodore of Canterbury. Their remains bring before our 
eyes the dress and the dwellings of the men of those ages.” 
The Church of St. Apollinare Nuova was built by Theodoric, 
and the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia covers the ashes of 
the daughter of Honorius. The Church of St. Vitali is but 
little later in date, for it was begun in the year after the death 
of Theodoric, and probably represents as well as any building 
still standing in its entirety the Roman architecture of the 
sixth century. And it is at Ravenna, to pass over some eight 
centuries, that we see the tomb of Dante. Rimini, Ancona, 
Brindisi, furnish subjects scarcely less interesting in their 
way to pen and pencil. And when we pass to Professor 
Bonney’s other paper, we have Venice. One of the most 
brilliantly written chapters is Mr. Charles Edwardes’s 
“Calabria,” not exactly the Culabri of classical geography, 
for it was not within its borders, but at Tarentum, that Virgil 
died. Mr. Edwardes’s account of the Calabrian people is 
singularly picturesque, and his pen has been not unworthily 
seconded by the pencil of Mr. C. W. Wyllie. We must not 
omit to mention the chapter on “ Malta,” also illustrated by 
Mr. Wyllie, and written by Mr. Robert Brown. An English 
possession where the people still talk Pheenician, is indeed an 
interesting combination. 





* The Picturesque Mediterranean. Vol, II. London: Caszelland Co, 1891. 









CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Atalanta, Edited by L. T. Meade. (Trischler and Co.)—The 
last volume of this magazine is not inferior in point of literary or 
of artistic merit to any of its predecessors. Mrs. Molesworth 
contributes a serial story, “Imogen,” which runs through part of 
the year. ‘“‘ A Younger Sister,” by the author of “ The Atelier du 
Lys,” and a delightful little story, complete in one part, “ Three 
Feet of Obstinacy,” by Mrs L. B. Walford, may also be men- 
tioned. The “ Reading Union,” a valuable feature of the periodical, 
has had for its subject Shakespeare’s plays, taken according to the 
chronological arrangement which marks them off into History, 
Comedy and Tragedy, Early, Middle, and Late, as the case may be. 
Among the miscellaneous papers may be mentioned a series of 
papers on travel, ‘‘ In the Sunny South of France,” by J.C Wills; 
“ Edge Hill and Compton Winyates,” by Miss Julia Cartwright; 
“Cupid’s Cunning: a Comedietta in Two Acts,” by the Rev. 
Frederick Langbridge ; and “ Voicesfrom my Books,” five studies 
in recitation by Mr. Arthur Burrell. Good verse is a feature in 
Atalanta, the volume being prefaced by a little poem by Miss Chris- 
tina G. Rossetti, which we venture to quote :— 


***Yea, I HAVE A GOODLY HERITAGE,’ 
My vineyard that is mine I have to keep 
Pruning for fruit the pleasant twigs and leaves, 
Tend thou thy cornfield : one day thou shalt reap 
In joy thy ripened sheaves. 


Or if thine be an orchard, graft and prop 
Food-bearing trees, each watered in its place: 
Or if a garden, let it yield for crop 
Sweet herbs and herb of grace, 


But if my lot be sand, where nothing grows ?— 
Nay, who hath said it? Tune « thankful p:alm: 
For though thy desert bloom not as the rose, 
It yet can rear thy palm.” 


Barerock ; or, the Island of Pearls. By Henry Nash. (E. 
Arnold.)—This is a story of the “ Robinson Crusoe” kind. Two 
boys are shipwrecked, and thrown on a rocky islet somewhere in 
the South Atlantic. Here they make themselves fairly comfort- 
able, thanks to the ingenuity of the better educated of the two. 
They distil water, they store up food, they plant wheat and maize. 
Even when their habitation is wrecked by a tornado, they contrive 
not only to survive the disaster, but to get some advantage out of it. 
Finally, they store up for themselves future wealth by fishing for 
pearl-oysters. When this part of the plot has been sutticiently 
worked, a party of savages appear on the scene, and the lads are 
captured ; but, thanks to the hypnotic power which one of them 
exercises on the priest who is his chief enemy, and to a judicious 
use of the dynamite which had been one of the pair’s possessions 
on the island, they contrive to preserve their lives. Finally, of 
course, they escape, taking their treasure with them, with a girl, the 
daughter of an Englishwoman, who is the priestess of the tribe. 
This is a good story, with some ingenious varieties introduced into 
the stock materials. 

Wild Meg and Wee Dickie. By Mary E. Ropes. (Blackie and 
Son.)—It must be allowed that the characters and incidents in 
this story are somewhat idealised. The moral changes effected in 
the very unpromising dramatis persone are quite surprising, not 
to say miraculous,—perhaps all moral changes are miraculous. 
“ Mother Grump,” who begins with being a hard-hearted old hag, 
develops into a quite estimable old lady; Mrs. Lawrence, who is 
capable of letting out a sick child for hire toa professional begyar, 
is found to have a really kind heart ; and a father who has deserted 
his wife and daughter, not only dies repentant, but leaves a hand- 
some little fortune to his child. We should not have objected to 
one of these miracles, but the combination is too much. Apart 
from this consideration, the story is well told. 

The Little Princes in the Tower. ‘‘ England’s Royal Series.” By 
C. Lysah. Illustrated by M. Smargiassi Santantico. (Trischler 
and Co.)—The artist who illustrates this book takes special pains 
to attain historical exactness. This doubtless has, to a certain 
extent, been accomplished. The dress of the Princes and Prin- 
cesses, for instance, has been taken from a volume of the poems 
of Charles, Duke of Orleans, written during his captivity (1415- 
1440). The copy is supposed to have been executed for Elizabeth 
of York. If the illustrations were of that time, they would suit 
very well; but if the copy reproduced an older original, con- 
temporaneous with the composition of the poems, they might 
represent a very different fashion. Forty years makes a great 
difference in fashion nowadays, and probably didthen. Weobserve 
that the ages of the five Princesses in Sanctuary are accurately 
represented in the drawing. The art of the illustrations, if not 
first-rate, is fairly satisfactory. But is the story itself historical ? 
Richard, if we may judge from what he has left behind in records 
and statutes, was not the villain that the author represents. 


The Cup of Loving Service. By Eliza Dean Taylor. (S. Bagster 


and Sons.)—This is a well-intended little story, and told in good 
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language. But why is it so doleful? Of what material are 
children’s hearts supposed to be, that they are tried in such 
fashion ? ‘The illustrations are not all as good as the horse that 
is figured on p. 21. 

Stories from Fairyland. Translated from the Greek of Aristotle 
Kourtidos by Mrs. Edmonds. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is the 
third volume of a series called “'The Children’s Library.” It is 
explained to us that fairies proper have no existence in Greek, and 
that fairyland is the nearest equivalent known to us for a region 
of imagination somewhat different from what the word implies 
among us. The Greek stories have nothing very new about them. 
The first, “A Grandfather’s Story,” has a considerable resemblance 
to Prodicus’s ancient fable of Hercules’ choice between Pleasure 
and Duty. The others might be easily matched in European or 
other folk-lore, but they are brightly written, and show a very 
pretty fancy. 

Wild Bryonie. By Jennie Chappell. (S. W. Partridge.)—The 
moral of this story might perhaps be expressed by the text, 
“Rejoice evermore.” Annette Erroll is a person whose religion 
has the gloomiest of aspects. That everything pleasant is wrong, 
is her principle for determining the character of actions. Hence 
the gaiety of the spirited and handsome young woman who gives 
a title to the story does not approve itself to her. Her more 
cheerful brother Raymond admires both gaiety and beauty. Diffi- 
culties arise. Bryonie has to find another home—she and her 
mother have been boarding with the Errolls—and makes a very 
unhappy choice. After various trials, the greatest being a most 
extraordinary and improbable misunderstanding, which leads her 
to suppose her lover to be dead, things turn out right. This is 
not very well contrived, but the story has no little merit. 


A King of Tyre. By James M. Ludlow. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—This “tale of the time of Ezra and Nehemiah ” is chiefly 
concerned with the fortunes of a liberal-minded Prince who suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Tyre, and bends his energies to breaking 
from off his neck the yoke of the priesthood. There is, of 
course, a wicked Prince, belonging to the Royal family, who is 
ill-affected towards his cousin on the throne, and the beautiful 
Zillah, daughter of the rich Ahimelek, counsellor and merchant. 
We can hardly say that the story is a success. Much trouble has 
been taken with it, and the history, of which, indeed, we know 
but very little, has been studied. Mr. Ludlow has, oddly enough, 
looked at his subject from the Samaritan point of view. We are 
called upon to sympathise with the Jews who made the mixed 
marriages, and to regard Ezra and Nehemiah as unreasonable 
bigots. 

Lyra Heroica. A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected and arranged 
by William Ernest Henley. (D. Nutt.)—No higher aim could 
well be than that which Mr. Henley has put before himself. His 
own words will best express it:—‘To set forth, as only art can, 
the beauty and the joy of living, the beauty and the blessedness 
of death, the glory of battle and adventure, the nobility of devo- 
tion—to a cause, an ideal, a passion even—the dignity of resist- 
ance, the sacred quality of patriotism, that is my ambition here.” 
His selection is, on the whole, as good as can be. Of course many 
readers will miss this favourite or that; but, on the other hand, 
more will, we venture to think, make acquaintance with some fine 
poems that will more than compensate for the loss. It would 
have been impossible to leave out Shakespeare, but extracts are 
of doubtful value. However, Mr. Henley has ingeniously con- 
trived to make the passages which he takes from King Henry V. 
a sort of prelude to Michael Drayton’s fine ballad of “ Agin- 
court.” Herrick, with his “Going a-Maying,”’ may be a little 
surprised to find himself in such serious company. Next to 
Herrick comes the beautiful “ Memento Mori” of George 
Herbert; and next to this, again, Shirley’s “ King of Kings” 
(in the first line, the common variant of “birth” for “blood” 
has, we see, been adopted). “Lycidas” could hardly have 
been omitted; but we fancy that it is too academic, too 
remote from Nature, to really please boyish readers. Andrew 
Marvell’s “Two Kings” will probably be new to some. Dr. 
Johnson is laid under contribution for his “ Quiet Life;” he is 
followed by eight ballads, put in this place, we presume, because 
taken from Bishop Percy’s collection. Prince Hoare’s “ Arethusa” 
is an innovation on ordinary anthologies, and so is Captain 
Marryat’s “The Captain stood on the carronade: ‘ First Lieu- 
tenant,’ says he.” This rattling piece of high spirits shows in 
curious contrast to its next neighbour, “The boy stood on the 
burning deck.” Sir Walter Scott has, very rightly, more space 

allotted to him than has been given to any other poet. Macaulay 
comes very close. (Mr. Henley has divided “ The Lay of Horatius.”’ 
Why, we do not exactly know. The author might be allowed to 
know best.) Of recent poets, we have “The ‘ Revenge,’ ” “The 
‘ Birkenhead’” (by Sir Henry Yule), “The Death of Sohrab,” and 


fine, but we should have doubted about putting itin. Mr. Henley 
seems to have overcome copyright difficulties, and to have made 
his selection all the better. 


Held Fast for England: a Tale of the Siege of Gibraltar. By 
G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—The memorable Siege of 
Gibraltar was a capital motive for a story of adventure, and one 
wonders, indeed, why it comes so late in the series of Mr. Henty’s 
books. He has made a very readable tale out of it. The hero, 
one Bob Repton, after an exciting adventure at school, is sent by 
his uncle to learn Spanish and the wine-trade while boarding with 
his newly married sister at Gibraltar. Of course he is there when 
the Siege begins, and remains on the Rock till within a few months 
of the cessation of hostilities. During the early part of the Siege, 
he goes for acruise in the trader which brought him from Eagland 
and has subsequently received a letter of marque, assists the Captain 
in taking some prizes, and returns, covered with fame, to the Kock. 
Later on, he twice earns the thanks of the Governor, and honourable 
mention in despatches, and finally leaves for his uncle’s wine-office 
in Philpot Lane, the best-known volunteer on the Rock. The inci- 
dents of the Siege do not give Mr. Henty, or perhaps we should say 
Bob, much opportunity for startling adventures, so that it is out- 
side the Rock that Bob has to throw off the exuberahce of his 
spirits. He goes through a fairly creditable series of adventures, 
however, with no hitches, which Mr. Henty’s care reduces to the 
average probability. He is credited, we must say, with rather 
unusual swimming powers, and extraordinary nerve for his age; 
but heroes will be heroes. The other characters, which include, 
of course, a quaint uncle, and some Irishmen, are amusing; and 
the background, the life and routine on the Rock, are put in well 
and effectively. Mr. Henty is not so much at home at sea as he is 
on land, being obviously a landsman; but he is successful to a 
certain extent by dint of perseverance, because he knows how to 
describe a scene well. Boys will like the book none the less that 
the writer inculcates some practical lessons, and a good, hearty, 
honest English tone. 


Fer King and Country. By Jane A. Nutt. (Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—This is a graphic and sympathetic narrative of the patriotic 
war in La Vendée. It takes the form of an autobiography, in the 
art of writing which the writer has shown herself possessed of 
quite an unusual skill, The heroine, who relates the melancholy 
incidents of the war, is a Jersey lady, half-French, who quarrels 
with her lover. The young gentleman in despair yields to the 
entreaties of one who has come over to enlist sympathy for the 
cause of the French King. On the eve of his departure, mis- 
understandings are removed, and as he cannot draw back from 
his word, they are married, and together fight for the Vendeans. 
It is safe to say that the incidents of that melancholy and 
splendid struggle for faith and liberty have never been 
described so movingly in fiction before. The whole course of 
events, from the interference of M. de Lescure—“ the Saint of 
Poitou” of the Vendeans—to the painful end and final exhaustion, 
is narrated with historical fullness. The detail, as any detail 
dealing with the methods of the French Revolutionaries must be, is 
often sickening ; but it is not elaborated to excess, and of course it 
adds in an extraordinary degree to the vividness and realism of 
the picture. The personalities of the patriotic war, De la 
Rochejacquelaine, De Lescure, De Bonchamps, De Marigny, De 
Charette, Stofflet, Cathelineau, Cadoudal, Chouan,—all these men 
are historical portraits, and delineated for us with an enthusiastic 
though just pen; their virtues and their faults are put down side 
by side, and the reader can form his opinion without the subtle 
influence of artfully concealed bias. The adventures of the auto- 
biographer, her husband and child, thread the historical sequence 
of events with perpetual interest. For King and Country, indeed, 
compels our interest for its historical vitality more than for the 
vicissitudes of the heroine; but the natural tendency would be to 
merge personal interest in the great cause. The Republic appears 
in a ghastly light ; nor do we see how it could have been arranged 
otherwise. There are some valuable notes. This is one of the 
best historical novels that has appeared of late years. 


Over the Hills Away! Poems by Frederic E. Weatherley. 
Illustrations by Harriet M. Bennett. (Hildesheimer and Faulkner.) 
—That the pictures are pleasing, there can be no doubt. There is 
a certain quaint mannerism about them; the faces are pretty, the 
colouring harmonious. Of the verses we cannot say quite as 
much in praise; but though hardly as good in their way as the 
drawings which illustrate them, they may pass. There is some 
gaiety about them, and an agreeable fluency. But why are these 
little creatures represented as lovers? In “A River-Story,” the 
girl may possibly be eight, and the boy perhaps a couple of 
years younger. When will people learn that this premature 
sentiment takes off a bloom that never can be put on again >—— 
From the same publishers we have A Book of Modern Ballads, 





other fine things. Mr. George Meredith’s “ Head of Brass” is 


Illustrated by Alice Havers. This volume contains nearly thirty 
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ballads which have been actually set to music. (The music is 
not given, but the names of composers and publishers are sup- 
plied.) The first is an old favourite, of which the authorship 
seems to be unknown, “ When the thorn is white in blossom.” 
Among the others we see: “A Parted Presence,” by D. G. 
Rossetti; ‘The sea hath its pearls,’ by Longfellow; “ Ask 
Nothing More,” by A. G. Swinburne; and “An Old Garden,” by 
Miss H. M. Burnside. In the illustrations, the figures seem to us 
the least meritorious part.——To another volume from the same 
source, Some Well-Known Characters from the Works of Charles 
Dickens, illustrated by J. Clayton Clark, we can give some hearty 
praise, though here, too, the work seems unequal. ‘“ Mark 
Tapley,” for instance, is excellent, but “Major Bagstock ” seems 
to us on the wrong side of caricature, as do “ Mr. Bailey Junior ” 
and “ Montague Tigg,” who certainly, had he worn such a guise, 
never could have swindled any one. ‘“ Jo,” on the other hand, is 
good, a truly pathetic sketch ; and “ David Copperfield” is a happy 
creation. There is some vigorous work in all, whether or no we 
consider them to be fair presentments of Dickens’s conceptions. 
Perhaps the best in the volume are “ Codlin ” and “ Short.” 

Geof and Jim. By Ismay Thorn. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—It is not easy to see why lady-writers of fiction have 
such a taste for stories of schoolboy-life. This life is really a 
very little-known region, and those who might be supposed to 
have some acquaintance with it, are really very ignorant. Miss 
Thorn’s pictures seem to us very unreal. The fun, the mischief, 
the faults, and the virtues of her boys have the look of being 
“evolved out of her own consciousness.” Of course the stock 
incident of the bad boy getting the good boy into trouble by 
hiding some missing property among his belongings, is utilised 
for the hundredth time, and does not add to the probability of the 
tale. There is some entertainment to be got out of the book, and 
the intention with which it is written is unexceptionable ; but we 
cannot speak of it as a success. 

The Biography of a Locomotive. By Henry Frith. Illustrated. 
(Cassell and Co.)—This is a story of adventure that every boy 
who has ever looked at an engine-driver and wondered what sort 
of a life he leads will be charmed with. It gives the reader a 
just and accurate description of the duties and hardships of the 
engine-driver’s routine, and incidentally an insight into the 
working of a locomotive. By making a certain engine and a 
certain driver go through a variety of dangers, Mr. Frith enables 
us to grasp the many emergencies that an engine-driver must be 
prepared for, emergencies requiring instant presence of mind and 
decision. The moral purpose of the book, to teach the reader 
what railroad life is, is very strong, and the plot and the 
characters are made subservient to it, though they are not without 
a sufficient reality of their own. The Biography of a Locomotive 
should be valued all the more for that reason, and the knowledge 
that the thrilling adventures in it may happen to us any day. It 
is one of the best books of its kind we have seen. The story is 
told with a simplicity and directness and a continuous vigour that 
is most attractive, and it will certainly add to Mr. Frith’s name 
as a writer for boys with a purpose. 

The Lonely Pyramid. By J. H. Yoxall. Illustrated. (Blackie 
and Son.)—This is a lively story of adventure in a lost oasis and 
pyramid, with El Mahdi thrown in. ‘The style is somewhat 
grandiloquent and exalted, and hardly accords with the common- 
place characters, but it is not without a certain vividness and 
picturesqueness. The Negro is made to talk a great. deal too 
much, and not too cleverly, so that we get tired of him. The de- 
scription of the interior of the pyramid, a vast hall with idols in 
it, is weird and impressive. Mr. Yoxall might do better than The 
Lonely Pyramid, a fairly good story, if he would make his letter- 
press more in accordance with his characters, or else write his 
characters a little more up to the mark of his descriptions of 
pyramid interiors and desert scenery. 

Joan and Jerry. By Mrs. O’Reilly, (W. and R. Chambers.)— 
Mrs. O’Reilly always tells her stories well. A fine taste keeps her 
from exaggeration in the drawing of character, and she can 
interest her readers without startling incidents or surprises. In 
Joan and Jerry, nothing happens but what might have been easily 
anticipated; and yet no reader will feel disposed to lay down the 
volume until it has been finished. Joan is a spirited little 
creature, who has plenty of wits, and gives herself full credit for 
all that she has. Her mother, patient, loving, keeping up a 
cheerful look, though her heart is almost breaking, is a quite 
admirable picture, genuinely pathetic, without the least attempt 
at pathos; and there is a strain of humour throughout the tale. 
The dancing-school, and Joan’s experiences as “ pupil-dancer,” are 
always entertaining. We can recommend Joan and Jerry highly. 

The Quest of Jack Hazlewood. Illustrated. By Marion Andrews. 
(Gardner and Co.)—We have not much to say regarding this 
tale; it is best described by negatives. It is not exciting, it is 








not improbable, it is not so very stupid, and it has not a novel 
plot. It is not offensive, and there is nothing in particular about it. 


Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan.) 
—This is a simple little story, written in Mrs. Molesworth’s best 
style. Sometimes, indeed, her pen carries her a little too far. The 
old nurse who is supposed to tell the tale could hardly have been 
such an adept in word-painting as to be the author of the 
following description :—“ Just below us were the rocky bays or 
creeks the children had told me of, the sand gleaming yellow and 
white in the sunshine, for the tide was half-way out, though near 
enough still for us to see the glisten of the foam and the edge of 
the little waves as they rippled in sleepily. And farther out the 
deep purple-blue of the ocean, softening into a misty grey, there, 
where the sky and water met or melted into each other.” But this 
is a fault that it is not difficult to forgive. The story describes 
the home-life of a family of children in a remote Cornish house. 
There is a burden of poverty to be borne, and there is a jarring 
element in the family life, the lad Francis, a boy somewhat of the 
“misunderstood” type. However, all ends well. Unappreciated 
virtues are at last discovered and duly honoured, while another 
discovery of a highly exciting kind removes the other trouble. 
The story, we should say, purports to be “edited” by one of the 
ladies of the family; but we cannot suppose that she was ill- 
advised enough to sew on the “purple patch” which has been 
given above. 


The Children of Wilton Chase. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—The heroine of Mrs. Meade’s story is a naughty, we 
trust an exceptionally naughty, girl. She rebels against a gently 
inflicted punishment, tries to escape the consequences of her re- 
bellion by a series of falsehoods, and involves herself and others 
in a variety of troubles. The central incident of the plot, the 
stealing of a miniature by the heroine’s humble protégée, strikes us as 
being somewhat improbable,—except for the fact that ata certain 
age some children will appropriate almost anything. Apart from 
this, the story is well worked out, and will be found both enter- 
taining and instructive. ? 


Elizabeth. By Henry J. Arden. (W.and R. Chambers.)—The 
heroine is sent away from her home by a jealous mother, who is 
afraid lest she should win the heart of the son and heir of the 
house. This, however, has already been done, and things come 
right in the end. Meanwhile, Elizabeth goes through great 
troubles. The relatives with whom she goes to live are in great 
trouble, and their only hope is in the liberality of a rich neighbour, 
whose purse will be opened to them if he can win Elizabeth as his 
wife. The usual machinery of an intercepted letter is employed, 
a device for which something less hackneyed might have been sub- 
stituted. How the deliverance is effected we shall not say. The 
character of the rich suitor is the best thing in the book, drawn 
without exaggeration and strictly according to nature. 

The Dash to Khartoum. By G.A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Mr. Henty begins this story with the well-worn complication of 
children changed at nurse. But he has given a certain novelty 
to it by arranging that the foster-mother—she is the wife of a 
serjeant, and nurses the child of an officer in the regiment along 
with her own—actually does not know which is which of the two 
children. This is, it may be, possible, though there will be found, 
doubtless, some who will maintain that no mother, retaining her 
senses, could fail to distinguish between her own child and 
However, there might be a case of such similarity as 
to deceive even a mother. In the course of years, the woman tries 
to make a market out of the incident. She communicates with 
one of the boys, then a lad at school, but only with the effect of 
making him cut off communication with his supposed kindred. 
He enlists, not as a soldier, for he is too young, but as a drummer- 
boy. We need not follow the story any further. Mr. Henty has 
fairly started his two heroes; one is a private soldier, for he ex- 
changes the drum for the musket as soon as he is old enough, and 
the other is an officer. Both, of course, go in the expedition that 
was to relieve Khartoum. The well-known fields of El Teb, Abu 
Klea, and Metemmeh are described, and the story of the cam- 
paign, so full of heroic deeds and so bitterly disappointing in its 
results, is told as Mr. Henty knows how to tell such stories. 

Ernest’s Golden Thread. By Edith C. Kenyon. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—This is a story, touching, but not too harrowing, of 
a little lad who persistently holds on to the right under very 
adverse circumstances. The “golden thread” is an image 
borrowed from an allegory which the boy has heard from a 
teacher, and which he applies with the happiest result to his own 
case. 

The Great Show of Kobol-Land. By Frank R. Stockton. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, and Co.)—This is a. quaint, fanciful tale, which will 
certainly amuse, but not amuse in the overpowering fashion which 
we are accustomed to expect from Mr. Stockton. His griffins, 
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dryads, mermaids, “ cosmic-beans” (a vegetable which supplies 
all human needs, and has to be suppressed lest it should overturn 
all society), and all the rest of his imaginings, are entertaining ; 
but we prefer to find him dealing with ordinary people and things. 
To these he always contrives to give a certain novelty. 


Bab. By Ismay Thorn. (Blackie and Son.)—Gladys and Bab 
represent the old contrast which we find in “The Idle and the 
Industrious Apprentice,” and in other tales without number. In 
this case it is a question of selfishness and unselfishness. The 
spoilt Gladys typifies the one, the well-trained Bab the other. It 
is a pretty little story with an excellent moral, not the less effec- 
tive because Gladys’s reformation is not worked in a hurry.—— 
Dicky Dibbs, and other Stories. By M. E. Johnson. (Digby and 
Long.)—Here we have five very short and simple stories, each 
enforcing a moral of its own. 

Friends of the Olden Time. By Alice Gardner. (E. Arnold.)— 
Miss Gardner devotes her first chapter to “‘ The Old Egyptians,” 
of whose daily life, government, literature, &c., she gives a 
popular account. The rest of her volume gives notable characters 
taken from Greek and Roman history,—Solon, Leonidas, Pericles, 
Socrates, and Alexander, from the former; Camillus, Hannibal, 
the Gracchi, and the younger Cato, from the latter. She has taken 
pains to go to good authorities, and has produced bright pictures 
of the great men whom she describes, fulfilling fairly enough the 
object which she puts before herself in the preface, “to present 
before the eyes of children a few typical and significant characters 
in such a way that their personality may be strongly realised, and 
a living interest given to their history.” We have no fault to 
find with her work, except to remark that her facts are not quite 
exect in the chapter on Socrates, a juvenis, but hardly “a young 
y.an,” when the Peloponnesian War broke out (431), if, as is sup- 
posed, he was seventy in the year of his death (399). This isa 
trifle, however. It is a more serious mistake that his courageous 
resistance to the Thirty Tyrants in the matter of Leon of Salamis 
is said to have been before his refusal to put the question to the 
vote in the assembly held for the trial of the commanders at 
Arginuse. 


The Bewitched Lamp. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—The ‘‘ bewitched lamp” is an heirloom which, 
according to a tradition, always makes its way back, however it 
may have been removed, to the house to which it belongs. It has 
done so more than once before in the history of Moordale Court 
—this is its proper name—and it does so again in an ingenious 
fashion which does not require any supernatural aid, when sundry 
people for various reasons, more or less blameworthy, combine to 
remove it. The story is of a very slight kind, but it is well told. 
From the same publishers we have also Duty and Affection ; or, 
the Faithful Drummer-Boy This is a tale of the Russian campaign 
of Napoleon. It reads as if it came from a German source, and as 
if it had been written not far from the time of which it treats. 
The description of the billeting might have been written by an 
eye-witness. 


P’s and Q’s; and Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge (Macmillan.)—The first half of this volume is occupied 
by a story of a slight kind, though told with Miss Yonge’s accus- 
tomed charm Paullina Quintall thinks that she and her brothers 
and sisters, but especially herself and her brother, are “ put upon” 
by the two half-sisters who have recently joined the family circle 
owing to their grandmother’s death, and who naturally take up a 
position of authority in it. Hence arise various misunderstandings 
and troubles, culminating when Paullina contrives an elaborate 
scheme to procure a forbidden holiday for her brother. This 
brother, a careless, good-hearted young fellow, who cares for 
nothing in the world so much as a new butterfly, is the best-drawn 
character in the book. ‘“ Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe” consists 
of a number of lively sketches of the national habits of many 
countries, scenes which a little patient who is suffering from a 
mild attack of scarlatina is supposed to see in her dreams. We 
cannot exactly praise the illustrations, but they are very quaint, 
reminding us not a little of those with which Thackeray used to 
adorn his stories. 





We have received new editions of the following :—The Rover’s 
Secret. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie and Son.)——Jack 
O’Lanthorn. By C. R. Coleridge. (A. D. Innes and Co.)——The 
Days of Queen Mary (Religious Tract Society), a book “ containing 
particulars of the restoration of Romanism, and the sufferings of 
the Martyrs during that period.” A not unseasonable publication, 
now that some one has discovered that Mary was a peculiarly 
tender-hearted person. 


Silas Verney. By Edgar Pickering. (Blackie and Son.)—This 
is a tale of the days of King Charles II. The hero is the grand- | 
son of an old Parliamentarian officer, and expects to be his heir,— 
as, indeed, he is by natural right. But a villain, in the shape of | It is strange to read of a symbol “ garlanding” a mountain; but 





a cousin, intervenes. The old man is murdered, a forged will is 
produced, and Silas is ousted from his rightful possessions. 
Various adventures follow : a brawl with a London ’prentice, who 
ultimately turns out to be a fast friend; kidnapping; a sea-fight, 
ending in capture by a Dutch ship; and sundry exciting adven- 
tures in the Low Countries. The story is one that has been told, 
in one form or another, not a few times, but will always find, and 
not undeservedly, interested readers. From the same pub- 
lishers we have also received Marian; or, the Abbey Grange, by 
A. E. Armstrong. Here also the villainous cousin appears, but 
the century is the nineteenth, and the dagger has gone out of 
fashion. But the true heirs are put out of their rights, and in 
due time restored to them. ‘The surroundings of the story are 
somewhat commonplace, and we cannot say that it roused any 
excitement as we read. 


Portry.—Lyrics. Selected from the Works of A. Mary F. 
Robinson (Madame James Darmesteter). (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This little volume contains some seventy old pieces, and five new 
ones, these latter being certainly as good as their companions. 
We should have been better pleased if Benjamin Constant’s 
strange comparison of the world to a palace built by an architect 
who dies before it is finished, had not caught Madame J. Darme- 
steter’s fancy; but she has applied it skilfully to the deserted 
splendours of Versailles. “The Springs of Fontana” is a piece 
of vigorous music, and “Twilight ” and “The Dead Friend ” are 
excellent. We give part of the former; the latter would have to 
be quoted whole :— 


“O granaries of Age! 0 manifold 
And royal harvest of the common years! 
There are in all thy treasure-house no ways 
But lead by soft descent and gradual slope 
To memories more exquisite than Hope. 
Thine is the Iris born of olden tears, 
And thrice more happy are the happy days 
That live divinely in thy lingering rays. 
So autumn roses bear a lovelier flower; 
So in the emerald after-sunset hour 
The orchard wall and trembling aspen trees 
Appear an infinite Hesperides, 
Ay, as at dusk we sit with folded hand:, 
Who knows, who cares in what enchanted lands 
We wander while the undying memories throng ? 
When I was young the twilight seemed too long.’”’ 








But surely “an” Hesperides is very bad grammar.—Another 
volume of collected poems is The Works of Henry Rose. (Reeves 
and Turner.)——Such, too, is, we imagine, the character of 


From Dawn to Sunset, by George Barlow (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) We have seen something of Mr. Barlow’s work during the last 
twenty years or so, and have expressed opinions about it that were 
not always flattering, to say the least. This selection, if selection 
it is—(it is divided into “The Song of Youth,” “The Song of Man- 
hood,” and ‘‘ The Song of Riper Manhood ”)—is a very strange 
mixture. There are “Religious Lyrics,” and pieces that to a 
Christian are nothing less than revolting. Mr. Barlow has, as we 
have said before, some poetical gifts, but he wants taste, judg- 
ment, and the sense of responsibility. ——The March of Man. By 
Alfred Hayes. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Hayes has written a volume 
of vigorous verse in which he preaches, not without some repetition, 
the doctrine of the advance of mankind towards perfection. He 
has more than common skill in the management of his metre, and 
he has command of a powerful rhetoric ; but his work lacks beauty. 
It shows no imagination, not even the play of fancy. A prophet 
he may be, but a poet he is not, though he has some of a poet’s 
gifts. Here is aspecimen cof Mr. Hayes’s work, and as charac- 
teristic a one as we can find :— 


** Not all man’s pride, unwisdom, sloth and sin 
Can stay mankind’s advance ; the tyrant’s scourge 
Doth but unst eathe the patriot s sword; and Greed 
Grasps at his own destruction. The old days 
Are gone, when solitary nations grew, 
Flourished and fell like desert palms ; when she, 
Even she who taught the West to build and rule, 
And well-nigh knit the ancient world in one, 
Could shake it with her downfall, and no sound 
Startle that undi-covered world to come, 
Where but the red-ski» roamed. Man made not then 
The hemispheres his pleasure-ground, nor raced 
The blasts from shore to shore, nor flashed each hour 
The lightning message of his weal or woe 
A thousand leagues through voiceless depths of sea; 
The poet's word, the thinker’s scheme, the strain, 
Past speech, past thought, of Music’s mighty sous, 
Thrilled not through all the nations till they grew 
The heirloom of mankind ; but every realm, 
The lordliest and the wisest of old days, 
Lived to itself alone, and so decayed.”’ 


— Lyrics from the Hills. By Charles Armstrong Fox. (Elliot 
Stock.)—If Mr. Charles Fox had given us less, and that more 
carefully finished, he would have pleased more. He has one 
qualification of the poet at least, possibly more; he loves Nature 
with an observing love. One of the best of the poems is “‘ Rainbow 
Sunday,” where we have the description of a rainbow so strangely 
persistent that it was seen during eight continuous hours. But 
what a couplet is that which concludes it !— 


“The sacred symbol stood at bay 
Fresh garlauding thos) mountains grey!” 
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what is that to a symbol “standing at bay” ?——LEchoes of 
Thought. By Emily E. Reader. (Longmans.)—It really is necessary 
for any one who writes verse to know the laws of metre; no versifier 
should, for instance, mix eight-syllabled lines with blank verse 
Not even genius can take such liberties, and we do not see genius 
here.——Lost Chords. By W. Moore. (Parker and Co.)—The 
first poem in this volume is a paraphrase of “The Song of 
Songs,” in which the unusual view is taken that it repre- 
sents the conversion of Solomon by the love of a country 
maiden. We prefer the view which makes it the love-story 
of such a maiden, whom the splendours of Solomon’s Court 
cannot make unfaithful to her rustic lover. Mr. Moore’s 
paraphrase, however, has merits, and his poems generally show a 
cultured mind and some skill in versification.——Through the 
Postern. By Walter Morrison, D.D. (James Maclehose and 
Sons, Glasgow.)-——The longest poem in this volume is an autobio- 
graphy under the title of ‘‘ Reminiscences and Reflections.” We 
have been glad to read it; and though the verse is rugged and un- 
attractive, feel that it justifies the volume. It is one of the things 
which a man would not write in prose, but which, though as 
poetry they are mediocre, are yet worth writing. The other poems 
show taste, feeling, thought, with an appreciative love of 
Nature. Dr. Morrison is scarcely a poet, but he writes well.—— 
Westminster Chimes. By Maxwell Gray. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—There are one or two attractive pieces in this volume, 
“A Game of Chess” being perhaps the best. But the poems 
as a whole, though well finished, lack originality and vigour. —— 
The Twilight. By Henry James Snell. (56 Batoum Gardens.)— 
We can give some short specimens of Mr. Snell’s verse :— 


“ Day, fairly tir’d, hath just unhinged himself 
From his yoke-fellow labour; and sad Eve, 
Even in the very moment of her birth, 
Weeps dewy tears and writes out epitaphs.” ~ 


This is Nature. And here is love :— 


“‘ And whilst her body showed a rare design, — 
Her heavenly soul out-leapt to mate with mine.” 


But was this the same young lady as the one whose tragic fate is 
described a little further on “as a poor spotless lily of the vale,” 
sleeping “in a shallow trench,” and about which the poet owns 
with compunction,— 


“Alas! my ruthless devastating hand 
Suatch’d it with eager haste from native heath, 
That it might perish iu my heartless breast ’’? 


—Poems. By George H. Kersley. (Bickers and Son.)——Old 
and New. By Walter H. Pollock. (Eden, Remington, and Co.) 
—Lyrics, and other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) Crispus: a Drama. By H. Guthrie-Smith. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) ——An Atonement of East London, and other 
Poems. By Howard Crawford, MA. (Same publishers.) —— 
Figures of the Time. By Mrs. Massey. (Skeffington and Son.)—— 
Lyrics and Epigrams, after Goethe and other German Authors. By M. 
Gray. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.) ——Lyra Consolationis. Selected 
and arranged by Claudia Frances Hernaman. (Longmans.)—— 
King James and King Charles I.: Two Dramas. By Arthur E. Tre- 
gelles. (The Author, Darlington.) Poems. By the Rev. Arthur 
Vine Hall. (Simpkin and Marshall.) ——Viryinia, and other Poems. 
By Albert Francis Cross. (P. Lund, Bradford.)——A Singer in 
the Outer Court. By Alice F. Barry. (Biggs and Debenham.) 
-—The Knight of the Wyvern, and other Poems. By W. H. Self. 
(R. Elliott.) ——Snatches of World Song. By Arthur Wellwood. 
(Aird and Coghill, Glasgow.) ——The Background of Mystery, and 
other Verses. By George Macdonald Major. (De Vinne Press, 
New York.)——Rhymelets. By Edward Locke Tomlin. (Long- 
mans.) —— Fragments of Verse. By Robert Swordy. (C. Thwaites, 
Durham.)——Echoes from Dreamland. By Frederic Alison Tupper. 
(Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts.)——Old England’s Navy. By 
Charles Rathbone Low. (Elliot Stock.) ——The Merry Muse. By 
Walter Parke. (Ward and Downey.) 


ScHoot-Booxs.—No teacher, certainly, can complain of any 
want of variety in the French reading-books from which he 
may make his choice; nor, indeed, in the amplitude of the 
help with which editors commonly supplement the text of 
their originals. First out of a long list of books which 
have been for some time waiting for notice, we may put two 
volumes of classical French, which have been edited for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press by E. G. W. Braun- 
holtz, M.A.,—Les Plaideurs, par Jean Racine; and Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, par J. P. B. Molitre. Both are furnished with memoirs of 
the authors, and with a copious annotation, dealing with both the 
form and the matter of the originals. It is not M. Braunholtz’s 
fault that Racine’s comedy is much more suited for scholastic 
purposes than that selected from the dramas of Moliére. The 
motif of Les Plaideurs is simply and easily understood. It is the 
Satire of a weakness almost as old as civilisation. Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, on the other hand, requires the understanding of a very 
curious phase of a highly artificial society. The difficulties, too, 
Which it presents are very considerable, And once at least 














(p. 11), the editor’s vigilance has allowed a passage to stand 
which it would be embarrassing to have read aloud in a 
class of pupils, especially in the mixed classes which are so 
common nowadays.—For Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point, 
par A. Lamartine, edited by Stéphane Barlet (Hachette and Co.), 


we cannot say much. The annotation is of an unsatisfactory 
kind. Page after page is occupied by mere translations of phrases 
more or less idiomatic. Here are some instances :—De son cété, 
“on her part;” c’était bon, “that was all very well;” mon 
Dieu, “well.” After this we have a vocabulary. M. Barlet may 
help a student to read the original a little more easily than he 
otherwise might, but he cannot be said to teach him anything. 
This is not editing. It may even be doubted whether it does the 
learner any real good.——Mr. H. A. Perry, who edits Victor Hugo’s 
Ruy Blas (Longmans), has done his work very differently. His 
notes are highly compressed ; indeed, they occupy less than forty 
pages to more than a hundred of text; but they are well worth 
having. Les Trois Mousquétaires. Par Alex.Dumas. Edited by 
F. C. Sumichrast. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—It is no small 
labour to put the many volumes of Dumas’s famous tale—or, 
rather, the first part of it, for who can calculate the united length 
of “ Vingt Ans Aprés ” and “ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne ” ?—into 
the moderate dimensions of Professor Sumichrast’s volume. 
Dumas’ French is, for the most part, admirably clear and free 
from the argot—shall we call it ?—of which there is so much in some 
French fiction. Of the surpassing interest of the story there can 
be no question. The notes are brief and sparse ; indeed, the text 
does not require many; but there is a very useful index of bio- 
graphical and geographical names.——Sept Grands Auteurs du Diz- 
neuviéme Siecle, par Alcée Fortier (D. C. Heath, Boston, U.S A.),is 
described as an “ Introduction to Nineteenth Century Literature.” 
The seven authors are Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, 
Alfred de Musset, Théophile Gautier, Prosper Mérimée, and 
Francois Coppée.——In the “Modern French Series” (Percival 
and Co.) under the heading of “ Elementary Texts,” we have 
L’ Expédition de la Jeune-Hardée, par Jules Verne, edited by W. S. 
Lyon, M.A.; Un Vas de Conscience, par Paul Gervais, edited by R. 
B. Horsley, M.A.; Le Petit Tailleur Bouton, par M. Genin, edited 
by W.S. Lyon, M.A.; and Les Prisonniers du Caucase, par X. de 
Maistre, edited by H. Wilkinson, M.A. Each volume is supplied 
with full notes, with a vocabulary, and two appendices, containing 
the “‘Commonest Irregular Verbs” and “ Personal and Relative 
Pronouns.” ——F rom the same publishers we have also received :— 
Six Semaines en Vélocipéde, par S. E. Baley, the execution of a 
happy idea, a master telling to his pupils, by way of combining 
instruction and amusement, his holiday experiences; Chants du 
Cycne, par Georges Ohnet, edited by Victor T. T. Spiers, M.A. ; 
and Guerres Maritimes, par C. Jurien de la Graviére, edited 
by W. S Lyon (the wars are of the Empire and the Republic).—— 
Le Fablier de la Jeunesse, par A. Esclangon (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.), is a volume meant for beginners. The fables are printed 
with interlinear translations, which become less and less frequent 
as the learner advances.——Another book of the same kind is 
Macmillan’s French Readings for Children, by G. Eugene Fasnacht 
(Macmillan and Co.) One of the features of the book is a quantity 
of the very simplest kind of rhymes, a helpful way, thinks the 
author, of teaching pronunciation.—The Elementary French 
Reader, by John Francis Davis, D.Lit., and Ferdinand Thomas, 
B.A. (Whittaker and Co.), is intended for somewhat more advanced 
scholars, as are Modern French Readings, with Helps for Composition, 
by A. Jameson Smith, M.A. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) 
Delecomb’s French Instructor (John Heywood) has the special object 
of imparting the French that will be found useful; to an 
ordinary selection it adds a commercial correspondence. 
From Messrs. Percival we receive a useful volume of French 
Unseen Translation, by W.C. Steel, B.A.—We have also received : 
—In the “Parallel Grammar Series” (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.), A French Grammar, by L. M. Moriarty, M.A., Part II., 
“Syntax; ” Conjugations of Irregular and Defective French Verbs, 
with Notes by J. J. Brewer (Sutton, Drowley, and Co.); Le 
Francais par le Francais, par Léo Melliet (J. Thin, Edinburgh) ; 
and in ‘Heath’s Modern Language Series” (Heath, Boston, 
U.S.A.), French by Reading, by Louise Seymour Houghton and 
Mary Houghton.——Of German text-books, we have received :— 
Wilhelm Tell. Von Friedrich Schiller. Edited by Karl Breul, M.A., 
for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. The edition 
appears in two forms, one full, the other abridged.——A German 
Reader for Beginners, by Edward S. Joynes, M.A. (Heath and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.) ; asecond edition of a Dictionary of English Idioms, 
with their German Equivalents, by August Koop (Hachette) ; A First 
German Reader and Writer, by E. A. Sonnenschein and Co. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.), a volume in the “ Parallel Grammar 
Series ;” German Poetry for Beginners, by Emma S. Buchheim 
(the Clarendon Press), a graduated collection of poems, divided 
into four parts, and furnished with notes and a vocabulary; 
Junior German, in Dr. F. Lange’s “New Analytic Method of 
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Learning Languages” (Hachette and Co.); and Heinrich von 
Eichenfels, by Chro. von Schmid, with Notes, &c., by G. Eugéne 
Fasnacht (Macmillan). : 

In Mathematical text-books, we have received :—Analytical 
Statics. By Edward John Routh. Part I. (Cambridge University 
Press.) The Theory of Determinants. Part I., “ Determinants in 
General, Leibnitz (1693) to Cayley (1841).” By Thomas Muir, M.A. 
(Macmillan.)——The Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By S. L. 
Loney,M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) ——Elementary Treatise 
on Hydrodynamics and Sound. By A. B. Bassett, M.A. (Deighton, 
Bell, and Co., Cambridge.) ——Supplement to the Student’s Plane 
Trigonometry. By Thomas Roney. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—— 
Light, Heat, and Sound. By C. H. Draper. (Blackie and Son.) 
——Hydrostatics for Beginners. By J. W. Sanderson, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.)——Trigonometry of One Angle, by the Rev. J. B. Lock 
(same publisher), and also Elementary Dynamics of Particles 
and Solids, by W. M. Hicks, M.A. A First Mathématical ‘ owrse, 
(Blackie and Son), comprising arithmetic, algebra to simple equa- 
tions, and Euclid ii——Pitt Press Euclid. By H. M. Taylor, M.A. 
Books i. and ii. (Cambridge University Press.) ——Euclid iii. and 
iv. By H. S. Hall and F. H. Stevens. (Macmillan.) A New 
Edition of Euclid i. By H. Deighton. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.) 
The “ Progressive” Euclid, By A. T. Richardson. (Macmil- 
lan.) ——Rider Papers, Euclid i. and ii. | By Rupert Deakin, M.A. 
(Same publisher.) Arithmetic for Beginners. By J. Brooksmith 
and E. J. Brooksmith. (Same publisher.)——The Shorthand of 
Arithmetic. By M. Jackson. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
Elements of Crystallography, by G. H. Williams (Macmillan), 
a second edition.——Elementary Lessons in Heat, Light, and Sound. 
By D. E. Jones, B.Sc. (Macmillan.) A seventh edition of 
Measures, Weights, and Moneys of all Nations, by W. I. B. Wool- 
house (Crosby Lockwood). 

A Man’s Conscience. By Avery Macalpine. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—The Hon. Godfrey Alleyne goes out to 
farm in a Western State, and there falls in with the very pretty 
daughter of a settler. His mother, hearing of his engagement, 
journeys out to rescue him, as she thinks, from a mésalliance, and 
contrives to bring him back. Ultimately, he marries an old love, 
and the fair American consoles herself also. How this double 
event comes to pass, the reader may discover for himself. The story 
is sufficiently well told, but it is of the slightest. 


WHITTAKER AND COS NEW BOOKS. 


New Catalogues sent free on application. 
WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Ready, square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The PLANT WORLD. Its Past, 


Present, and Future. By G. MassEE. With 56 Illustrations. 
“Its easy style, intelligible language, good arrangement, and many illustra- 
tions, give it a high rank among books of its kind.’’—Scotsman. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G. 


F. Cuambers, F.R.A.S. With 134 Illustrations, 4s. 
“One of the most interesting popular treatises that we have had in our hands 
for a long time.’’—Dailu Chronicle. 
“ An elegantly printed and profusely illustrated work, which is worthy of the 
author’s reputation,’’—Athenrum. 





























Ready, square crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


LIGHT. By Sir H. Trueman Woon, M.A., 


Secretary of the Society of Arts. With 86 Illustrations, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A. 


WOOD-CARVING. With 86 Illustrations, 


many of them Full-Page. Second Edition, Revised, 170 pp., feap. 4to, 5s, 
**T consider it the best manual I have seen.’’—Miss Hopeson, Instructor in 
Wood-Carving at Manchester Technical School. 


By GEORGE FINDLAY, Assoc. Inst. C.E., General Manager of the London and 
North-Western Railway. 


An ENGLISH RAILWAY, the 


WORKING and MANAGEMENT of. Fourth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 5s. (Just published. 


“Mr, Findlay’s book displays so much knowledge and ability that it well 
deserves to rank as a standard work on the subject.’’—Nature. 
“ This is a delightful book.”’—Engineer, 


In December, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. net. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 


KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, for 1892. 
Including ALL THE TITLED CLASSES. FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
This differs from all other Peerages in—1l. Irs Low Price.—2. Its ENLARGED 
ConTENTS.—3. ITs FACILITY FOR REFERENCE. 

“For facility of reference it is not surpassed by any of the larger and more 
pretentious works which deal with the same subject.’’—Times, 


London: WHIT'TAKER & CO., 2 White Hart St., Paternoster Sq. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


MAJOR VON WISSMANN’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


From the Congo to the Zambesi, in the Years 1886 and 1887. 


By Major HERMANN VON WISSMANN. 
Translated by M. J. A. BERGMANN. 
With a Map by F. S. Weller, and 92 Illustrations by R. Hellgrewe and 
Klein-Chevalier. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 163. (Shortly, 


OUIDA.—_SANTA BARBARA. By Ouida, 


Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” &. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ST. AUBYN.—The JUNIOR DEAN. By 


ALAN St.|Ausyn, Author of *‘ A Fellow of Trinity.”’ 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
“*Those who have read ‘A Fellow of Trinity’ need not be told that ‘ The 
Junior Dean’ is written in a delightfully fresh, vigorous, and buoyant style, that 
there are plenty of lively incidents, and that there is not a dull page’in thestory. 
It is one of the cleverest, healthiest, and altogether best of recent novels.’’— 
Scotsman, 


FRANK BARRETT.—The SIN of OLGA 


ZASSOULICH. By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &c, 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 
** Mr. Barrett writes in excellent spirit, and with fine effect. The novel is one 
which is worthy of his accomplished and powerful pen.”—Scotsman, 
‘* The whole story is excellently conceived and powerfully wrought out. There 
pe a be no more engrossing novel published this season.’’—Daily 
hronicle. 


GRANT ALLEN.—DUMARESQ’S 


DAUGHTER. By Grant ALLEN, Author of ‘‘The Tents of Shem,’ &c. 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 

“* Wecan speak in terms of unqualified praise of Mr. Grant Allen’s new story...... 
It will not only be appreciated tor its taleut, but on account of its merits asa 
novel...... Mr. Allen may fairly be congratulated. While it is brightened all 
through by a genial humonr, there are several chapters which are instinct with 
pathos.”—Daily Chronicle. 


RICHARD PRYCE.—MISS MAXWELL’S 


AFFECTIONS. By Ricuarp Pryce. 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


ALFRED LARDER.—A SINNER’S SEN- 


TENCE. By ALFRED LaRDER. 3 vols., at all Libraries. [Shortly, 


DE GUERIN.—The JOURNAL of MAURICE 


DE GUERIN, Edited by G. S. TreButTien. With a Memoir by Sarnte- 
BEvvE. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 6d. Shortly. 














NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


THOMAS HARDY.—UNDER the GREEN- 


WOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding 

Crowd.” A New Edition, with a Portrait of the Author and 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

** For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues 

to be compared with these but in the earlier aud best pages of George Eliot.”— 


Standard, 
GLANVILLE. — The FOSSICKER: a 


Romance of Mashonaland. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of ‘‘ The Lost 
Heiress.” With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Orown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
**¢The Fossicker’ proves Mr. Glanville’s power to make a fine romance of the 
exciting, adventurous kind...... The story, as 2 whole, will provide all its readers 
with a warm and healthy enjoyment.”—Scotsman. 


MANVILLE FENN.—The NEW MISTRESS. 
Se not get Magy Author of “One Maid’s Mischief,” &c. 


“This charming novel...... The book is full of persons worth knowing...... Feelier 
Potts is our favourite, although this young lady is the active and immediate 
cause of the death of as sweet a heroine as ever breathed.”—Standard. 


FLAMMARION.—URANIA: a Romance. 


By CaMILLE FLamMMARION. Translated by A. R. Stetson. With 90 fine 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





BLIND.—DRAMAS in MINIATURE. By 
MATHILDE Buinp, Author of ‘‘The Ascent of Man,” &c. With a Frontis- 
piece by Ford Madox Brown. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


MAC DONALD.—A THREEFOLD CORD. 


Poems by Three Friends. Edited by Dr. Gzorce Mac Donatp. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 


TENNYSON.—ILLUSTRATIONS of 


TENNYSON. By J. Cuurton Coutins, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


WASSERMANN.—The DAFFODILS: 4a 


Novel. By Lint1as WassERMANN, Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, is. 6d. [Shortly 


SPEIGHT.—BACK to LIFE: a’ Novel. 


By T. W. SpetauHt, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &. Demy 
8vo, picture cover, ls, . 
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MESSRS. WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD ROBERT 
MADDEN. Edited by his Son, T. M. MappEN, M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“‘ fis visits to many climes and cities of men, his literary tastes, and his friend- 
ship with Lady Blessington, Count D’Orsay, and a host of other celebrities, fur- 
nish abundant material for a fascinating biography.”’—Times. 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W.C.Sypney. 2 vols., 24s. 


“Mr, Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes and 
pastimes, coffee-houses and clubs, vices, follies, and superstitions of the past 
century in a highly graphic and realistic manner...... A usefal and delightful 
book.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“His book is about the most useful modern book on the life of the last 
century.” —National Observer. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 


FitzGERsLD. Extra crown 4to, 25s., with upwards of 100 Illustrations by 
eminent Artists. 


“ We are delighted to get a book like ‘ Picturesque London,’ itself a triumph 
of the printer’s art.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


“It is all about the curiosities of London, the quaint old houses, aud the odds 
and ends of archxology and street-lore.””"—Daily News, 


The STORY of the LIFE of JORGEN JORGENSON. 


The CONVICT KING. With Repro- 


ductions of Original Drawings by Jérgen Jorgenson. By J. F. Hoean, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lost Explorer.” Now ready, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


“We can cordially commend this book to young and old; they will find it in- 
teresting, amusing, and instructive.’”’—Athenzum. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “The INSANITY of GENIUS.” 


The INSANITY of GENIUS, and the 


GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By J. F. Nisser. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


‘Mr. Nisbet’s recent book on the insanity of genius contains much evidence 
which appears to show that the most distinguished men of each generation have 
had some morbid element which has crossed, or perhaps even constituted, their 
greatness.”— Times (Leading Article). 


NEW NOVELS IN TWO AND THREE VOLUMES. 
A BAFFLING QUEST. By RicHarp 


Dow1tnG, Author of ‘‘ Miracle Goid,” *‘ An Isle of Surrey,” &c. 3 vols., 
31s, 6d. [Now ready, 


MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By 


W. E. Norgis, Author of “ Matrimony,” ‘‘ The Rogue,” &c. 2 vols., 21s, 
“The style has a curiously winning aud engaging quality in it.”—Speaker. 


OF THIS DEATH. By Mrs. 


CaMpBELL, Author of “‘ The Crime of Keziah Keene.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“The story of Phyllis Eden has unquestionable qualities of art.”—Atheneum, 


A MATRIMONIAL MIXTURE. By 


C. J. Hyne, Author of ‘‘ Beneath your very Boots.” 3 vols., 31s, 6d. 


“ As a study in odious social vulgarity, ‘A Matrimonial Mixture’ is a con- 
siderable success.’’—Academy. 


VERE 


FICTION IN SINGLE VOLUMES AT 8s. 6d. EACH. 
DECK-CHAIR STORIES. By Ricnarp 


Pryce, Author of “ Just Impediment,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“This is perhaps the most readable and in other respects the most remarkable 
collection of short stories that has been published this year.’’—Academy. 


The GREAT MEN and a PRAC- 


TICAL NOVELIST. By Joun Davipson, Author of * Perfervid.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The stories are all excellent, and the humour is very choice.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


KILMALLIE. By JdHensry Jounsroy, 
Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Glenbuckie.’”” New and Oheaper edition, 3s. 6d. 


“His two little volumes are real literature, and deserve to become classics.””— 
Westininster Review, 


“Mr. Johnston works in a vein peculiarly rich ; from it he has already pro- 
duced some excellent material, and we expect much more from the same quarter.” 
—Pull Mall Gazette. 


CAPTAIN LANAGAN’S LOG. By 
Epmunp Downer (F. M. Allen). 3s. 6d. 


lee Pe os doubt of your enjoying the racy vigour of ‘ Captain Lanagan’s 
ge —Truth. 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, W.C. 








GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 





NOW READY. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN: 


Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-Sizx. 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF LATER POEMS. 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AND 
PRINTED SOURCES; AND EDITED, IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 
WITH NOTES, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


In TWO VOLUMES, of 324 and 370 pp., with 23 Plates, never before published, 
from Drawings by the Author, Illustrative of some Places mentioned in the ‘Text 
and Fac-similes of Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. = 

THE SUBJECTS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE :—Fac-simile of Letter and Poem 
— Abbeville—Haddon Hall—Ruin near Ambleside—Watch-Tower at Andernach— 
The Jungfrau, from Interlaken—Rouen—Gate of the Ancient Palace, Nancy 
—Mont Velan—Fortress in the Val d’Aosta—Hospital Pass of St. Gothard— 
Ancienne Maison, Lucerne—Chamouni—Fac-simile of Poem, ‘‘ The Fairies’? 
—Mont Blanc de St. Gervais, from St. Martin—At Dalwich—Rydal Water— 
Sunset at Baveno—Amboise—Mill at Baveno—At Carrara—The Coast of Genoa 
—The Glacier de Bois—The Valley of Cluse—Glacier de Bossons. 


The SPECIAL EDITION of 750 Copies, on Arnold’s 


Unbleached Hand-made Paper, with Plates on India Paper, is sold out. 


The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 30s., 


cloth, 


ASMALL EDITION, with Fac-similes only, uniform with 


Small Editions recently published, small post 8vo, 10s., cloth. 





ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL THE PLATES. 


Now ready, small post 8vo, ooh aah 7s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 
8s. e 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


1. The Lamp of Sacrifice.—2. The Lamp of Truth.—3, The Lamp of Power.— 
4. The Lamp of Beauty.—5. The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory. 
—7. The Lump of Obedience. 


The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared. Third Edition. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on 


os Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype 
ates. 


1. Of the Division of Arts.—2. Idolatry.—3. Imagination.—1. Likeness.— 
5. Structure.—6. The School of Athens.—7, The Relations between Michael 
Angelo and Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the 


Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence, With 1 steel-Engraving and 12 
Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lectures on 


Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-Page Fac-similes 
from Holbein’s ** Dance of Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of the Art of Engraving.—2. The Relation of Kngraving to other 
Arts in Florence.—3. The Tecnnics of Wood-Engraving.—4. The Technics of 
Metal-Engraving.—5. Design in the Germau Schools of Engraving (Holbein and 
Diirer).—6. Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli), 


—7. Appendix. 
LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and 


PAINTING. Delivered at Edinbargh in November, 1853. With 15 Full- 
Page Illustrations drawn by tke Author, 


ConTENTs :—l and 2, Architecture.—3. Turner and his Works.—4, Pre- 
Raphaelitism.—Index. 


300 Large-Paper Copies have been printed on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made 
Paper, large post 8vv, 15s. 


N.B.—The last edition of this book was published in 1855. 


The STORY of IDA. By Francesca 


ALEXANDER. Edited, with Preface, by Joun Ruskiy. Cheaper Edition, 
with Steel-Engraving, parchment, ls. 6d.; clotu, 2s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 





By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


FLORENCE. Third Edition, Illustrated, 


feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 33. 


VENICE. Third Edition, Revised, with 


Additions and Illustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


“The plan of these little volumes is excellent...... Anything more perfectly ful- 
filling the idea of a guide-book we have never seen.”’—Scottish Review. 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


FROM KING to KING: the Tragedy of 
the Puritan Kevolution. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘** This is a book to be thoroughly enjoyed only by those who know the period 
fairly well; but, apart altogether from its historical interest, it is an excellent 
and tasteful piece of literature.’’—Glasgow Herald, 





By WILLIAM KINGSLAND. 


The MYSTIC QUEST: a Tale of Two Incar- 


nations, An Occult and Philosophical Novel. Cloth, 3s, 6d., cover specially 
designed and printed in colours. 





GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent ; 
and 8 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, 
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NOVELS. 





BY C. R. COLERIDGE, AUTHOR OF “JACK O’LANTHORN.” 


AMETHYST: the Story of a Beauty. 


“Ts distinctly a clever novel. The Haredale household, with the three younger 
sisters who have studied the seamy side of life, while Amethyst has been 
working at her books, is very well and amusingly drawn. The book is full of 
clever, quick, incisive character-sketching.’’—Suturday Review. 


“ Clever in its analveis, pleasant in its diction, and artistic in its presentment 
of certain aspects of fashionable humanity.’’—National Observer. 


Y MARY BATHURST DEANE, 


2 vols cr. 8vo, 12s. 


“There is a distiuct note of originality in the book. Laiy Hareiale is a good 
and new delineation. The finest thing in the book is Amethyst herself ; she is 
natural and vet admirable, a woman and yet a heroine.” —Speaker, 

“* The writer can tell a story well. Told witha high degree of nervous power and 
remarkable temperateness as regards expression of religious views.’’—Academy. 

“The writer’s ability is manifest. Her story is cleverly managed and true to 
the life denicted—lightly and brightly written, and the characters are well 
drawn.”—Anti-Jacobin. 


AUTHOR OF “ KINSFOLK,” &e. 


MR. ZINZAN of BATH: or, Seen in an Old Mirror. 


Illustrated 4to, 6s, 

“The little sketches of Old Bath are extremely pretty and well drawn. An 
agreeable little tale. Dolly Chesney is a pretty, attractive figure. The book will 
probably become popular among the many friends and patients of ‘The Bath,’ 
and in its popularity the illastrations my claim a large share.’’—Saturday Review, 

“The author has caught the tone of a hucdred and fifty years agu sv com- 
pletely as to have been caught by it. The novel is no mere study of characters, 
but. has plenty of incident, crave and gay ’’—Anti-Jacohin, 


** This is a very prettily got up and illustrated book, and it give: an excellent 
pictures of Bath in the palmy days ot Beau Nash and George II.”—Guardian. 


** Mary Dean's delightful novel.’’—Svotsinan. 
“‘The story of a Hampshire belle’s first season in Bath in the reigu of Beau 


Nash charmingly told. ‘The illustrations are good, but no better than the word- 
nietnres of the old city in its sprighthest divs ’’—Hookmm, 





NEW BOOKS. 


By T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


CHURCH-LORE GLEANINGS. With Illus- 


trations, large crown 8vo, 10s, 61. 

Among the many Subjects treated of are “Church Building Legends,” 
** Curious Church Traditions,” ** Strange Stories and ‘Tales of Wonder,” “ The 
Church Porch,” ‘* Church Discipline,” “ Church Pigeons’ Houses,” “ Bells and 
Belfries,” “Churchwardens and Parish Clerks,’ ‘Church Bells,’’ ‘* Acoustic 
Jars,’ and ** Rights of Sanctuary.” 

** Many curious facts and fancies, quaint legends, and odd superstitions have 
heen brought together by Mr. Thiselton Dyer. He is to be congratulated on 
haviog written an entertaining book from adequate knowledge, and on a subject 
on which he is peculiarly well qualified to speak.’’—Speaker. 

the Rev. Canon JELF, 


MOTHER, HOME, and HEAVEN. Crown 
8vo, 5s. Cees 
NEW STORIES. 


the AUTHOR of ‘‘MADEMOISELLE MORI,” &c. 


LIES ond LALL een Om, fe. 


*“‘ A very pretty and thoroughly good book for girls. The interest is strong, 
the writing excellent, and the tone everything that could be desired.”—Anti- 
Jacobin. 

“* A capital study of a French girl sent over from Dieppe to spend the summer 
with an invalid cousin in an old sea-girt house in the North. Her practical 
qualities, her good heart and rather second-rate nature, are amusingly brought 


out.”’—Suturday Review. 
By HELEN SHIPTON. 
TWILIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By M. E. GELLIF, AUTHOR of “ RUBY’S CHOICE.” 


RAFFANS FOLK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“*Commands attention from the charm of its style and the truth of its por- 
traiture. What is uncommon is the deep insight and sympathy of the writer, 
and her power of weaving a delizhttul idyll out of very ordinary material. 
*Raffans Folk’ is a marked success, and its authoress’s work will be closely 
watched in the future.””"—Scottish Levder. 

**A pleasant little volume.’’—Spectator. 

‘It is written with great taste, and is full of well-painted scenes.’’—Observer. 


hy MARY BATHURST DEANE. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with numerous I!lustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
By the AUTHOR of “* TIP-CAT.” 
PRIS. Crown 8vo, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 
By FRANCES E. CROMPTON. 


FRIDAY’S CHILD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.; 


sewed, 6d. 
Mrs. HENRY SANDFORD. 


B 
PAMELA'S BEQUEST. New and Cheap 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, ls. ; sewed, 60. 


THE TIP-CAT SERIES. 
Each Volume 3. 64, 
Under this title the Publishers beg to announce that they will issue a select 
— of Books, uniform in style, binding, and price. The first Volumes of the 
aan By the AUTHOR of “LADDIE.” 
TIP-CAT. New Edition, with Frontispiece 
by Randolph Caldecott, crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 
PEN. New Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d, 
OUR LITTLE ANN. 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
; 2 By HELEN SHIPTON. | : 
DAGMAR. New Edition, with Frontispiece, 


crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


New Edition, with 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
A HOUSEFUL of GIRLS. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
_ : By ©. R. COLERIDGE. 
JACK O’ LANTHORN. New Edition, with 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





SELECTED STORY-BOOKS. 


By E. N. LEIGH FRY. 


SHREDS and PATCHES. Illustrated, 5s. 


** The children are admirably drawn, as good as any that we have seen in fiction 
for a long time. Altogether, ‘Shred and Patches’ is a guod bit of work,’— 
Spectator. 

“« The prettily bound and pleasantly illustrated stories in ‘Shreds and Patches’ 
will delight the children for whom they are wr tten. hey are brigut and n stural 
relations of every-day occurrences. ‘The talk is the talk of children, aud tue life 
is child-life, which cannot often be said of these things in caiidren’s books.”— 


Academy. 
By C. R. COLERIDGE and M. BRAMSTON. 


TRUTH WITH HONOUR. Cr. cloth 8vo, 5s, 


““A most effective story, worthy of the two distinguished writers who have 
combined to produce it.’’—Spectator, 


By STELLA AUSTIN. 


LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. Crown 8vo, ds. 
PAUL’S FRIEND. With 16 Full-Page Illus- 


trations by S. B. Gates. 5s, 
By ALICE WEBER. 


LEAL SOUVENIR. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“** Leal Souvenir’ is an exceilent book, well written and artistically — 
—Spectator. 
By FRANCES M. PEARD. 


MADEMOISELLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“One of the pleasantest studies of family life that even this agreeable writer 
has published...... As carefully written as it is agreeable.”’—Spectator, 

*** Mademoiselle’ is a pleasing cha'acter. Her kindness towards the other and 
lowlier heroine, the pluck and patriotism she shows throughout the book, her 
noble and gentle character, win a reader’s affection.”’—Speater. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“ TIP-CAT.” 


LIL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS FOR 
CHILDFEN. 


Single Plays, 6d. 


The DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Minmay. 


Crown Svo, price 2s. 6d. 


HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By AmaBeL JENNER. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


TERKA-COLTTA PLAYS. ByC. M. Prevost. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
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